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A Salute To Carter G. Woodson 


By Frank J. Kuinceenc, University of California, Los Angeles 
(Read by Florence Henderson of New York to Open Annual 
Meeting in Los Angeles, California, August 19, 1955) 


Carter G. Woodson supplied the scholarly ammunition for 
a re-evaluation of the role of the Negro in American life. In 
the field of historical research he was as important as Booker 
T. Washington was in education. He believed that the case 
for the Negro would stand on its own merits if the facts of his 
major contributions through the centuries could be dispassion- 
ately presented. Woodson maintained that there was but one 
history of the United State in which many peoples shared. 

Especially in his later years, Woodson realized that it is an 
axiom of folklore, as well as of historical scholarship, that a 
nation measures its expectancies of the future by its achieve- 
ments in the past. In all nationalistic movements of recent 
centuries, this fact has been repeatedly recognized, sometimes 
by the sheer invention of noble beginnings, in the stories of great 
men and great women, who are legendary or mythical. 

Woodson understood that the craftsmanship and civiliza- 
tion achieved by the Africans before the coming of the white 
man had been obscured and needed to be vividly presented. 
In the memorable words of Richard Wright, ‘“‘We smelted iron, 
danced, made music, and recited folk poems; we sculptured, 
worked in glass, spun cotton and wool, wove baskets and cloth; 
we invented a medium of exchange; mined silver and gold, 
made pottery and cutlery; we fashioned tools and utensils of 
brass, bronze, ivory, quartz, and granite; we had our own litera- 
ture, our own systems of law, religion, medicine, science and 
education; we painted in color upon rocks; we raised cattle, 
sheep and goats; we planted and harvested grain — in short, 
centuries before the Romans ruled, we lived as men.” (1) 

Prior to Woodson’s work and that of Professor Du Bois 
most writing on the Negro had been presented from a limited 
point of view by partisan authors without any comprehension 
of this earlier civilization. The Negro’s place in America was 
viewed almost exclusively as to its impact on national and sec- 
tional issues. The current flowed primarily from the pens of 
white authors. There was a virtual blackout on such subjects 
as the Negro’s share in science, medicine, education, and music. 
The reference shelf on the Negro was, in short, bleak and aus- 
tere. The handy reference books passed the Negro by or gave 
an inaccurate picture of him. The place of the free Negro in 
the South and North remained unwritten. ‘12 Million Black 
Voices (New York, 1941), p. 13. 

Woodson began real studies on Negro biography and his- 
tory, encouraging scholars, whites as well as Negroes, from all 
walks of life to join his ranks. He induced the foundations to 
provide funds to publish pioneer volumes on Negro life. He 
founded the “Journal of Negro History” and later the “Negro 
History Bulletin” to serve as high grade outlets of publication. 
At once the Journal took rank with the two or three leading 
periodicals in the country. And Woodson himself led in find- 
ing facts and then presented them in books, monographs, and 
numerous reviews. 

To cite but one illustration: his revisionist chapters on 
the contributions of Negroes to the reconstructions of Southern 
state constitutions required tedious biographical investigations. 
Only then was it possible to point out, and to document, the 
share of gifted Negro delegates to these convenions. Their aims 
included improved facilities for public education, a widened 
franchise, state legislative reapportionments, improved judicial 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


(As Reported In The Los Angeles Sentinel) 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History held its 40th 
Annual Meeting in Los Angeles, 
California, August 19-21, 1955. 

The most outstanding meeting of 
the three day session was the mass 
meeting held in Bovard auditorium. 

Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. and a member of the’ execu- 
tive board, brought a stirring mes- 
Association has 
Mrs. Smith. a principal 


sage on what the 
achieved. 
of a school in Lexington, Ky.. and 
one of the nation’s leading educators, 
inspired the audience with her excel- 
lent presentation. 

The Second Baptist senior choir 
under the direction Griffith 
Morrow sane a number of well chosen 
choral selections. The cifted J. Ray- 
mond Henderson, Jr.. served as ac- 
companist for the choir and Earldon 
Seales. Margaret Chapman and Mar- 
garet Pett were the soloists for the 
various respective choral numbers. 

Another highlight of the 
meeting wos the scholarly presen- 


tation of Albert N. D. Brooks, secre- 


tary-treasurer of the asseciation and 


Anna 


mass 


principal of a school in Washington. 
D.C. Mrs. Vassie D. Wright. founder 
of Our Authors Study Club 
president of the local branch of the 


and 


Association welcomed the delegates. 

Greetings were extended by Mr. 
Clinton A. Neyman, Chaplain, Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
Mr. Gilbert Lindsay on behalf of 
Kenneth Hahn. Mrs. 
Whitaker Moore, convention 
chairman extended an invitation of 
homes and the 


Supervisor 
Hazel 


hospitality to the 
beauties of the city to visitors and 
Ulysses L. Donaldson 
of Sumner High school conducted the 
minute silent memorial re- 
spect to the late Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son. 

The Civil Rights meeting was held 
in the beautiful new edifice of Wes- 
ley Methodist Church of which the 
Rev. FE. W. Rakestraw is the minister. 
He offered the invocation. Presi- 
dent Vassie D. Wright presided at 
this session. 


friends. Dr. 


one 


Greetings were brought by Mr. 
Walter King for Mayor Norris Poul- 
son. Mr. Everett B, Chafee, assistant 
superintendent in charge of Senior 
High schools of the city and Rev. H. 
B. Charles, president of the Baptist 
Ministers Union, snoke _ briefly. 
The story of Rev. G. FE. Stevens as a 
pioneer of integration in St. Louis, 
title of — the 
Dreer, Harris Teachers 


was the 
of Herman 


paper 


(Continued from Page 50) 


codes. and a broadened concent of the state government’s re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of all citizens regardless of race, 
creed. or previous condition of servitude. 

Much work then and now has been based on his pioneering. 


His footnotes became volumes. 


of thought. 


A flash of his insight a school 


To me, in my turn, Woodson was more than a fellow scho- 


lar: 
cilities available to me. 


financial aid. 


he was a fountain of ideas and made his publication fa- 
I owe numbers of mv books and mono- 
graphs on Negro-white relations to his 


editorial skills and 


Of many Christmas cards Woodson’s alone were kept by 


the Klingbergs. 
and deep feeling. 


All of them show originality. skillful phrasing, 
Christianity belongs to all men, not just to 


a favored caste with its message ever taught, less often lived up 


to on the forum in the market. 


I saw him often: I cherish his memory; I honor his great- 


ness. 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
Professor of History 
University of California 


Los Angeles, California 


College, St. Louis, Mo. Reaction to 
Integration of the Baltimore School 
System was ably discussed by Dr. 
Robert Gill of Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Md. Dr. Lawrence Wil- 


son gave technical comments on Dr, 


Dreer’s and Dr, Gills’ 
Excellent music was presented by the 
Chancel Choir of Wesley Methodist 
church of which Leola White is the 
director, Hazel Whitaker Moore 
made the announcements of the ses- 
sions that would follow and the Rev. 
M. Frederick Mitchell gave the bene- 
diction. 

Integrating Negro history in the 
full curriculum was the topic of one 
of the most stimulating sessions of 
the annual meeting. The speakers 
were Mrs. Bessie Burke, Mrs. Hazel 
Whitaker Moore, Dr. Albert L. Scott, 
Dr. Ulysses L. Donaldson and Chest- 
er Washington, Jr., served os chair- 


papers. 


man. 

Contemporary Local History was 
ably covered by Mr. Wesley R. Bra- 
zier, Los Angeles Urban League and 
Mr. Milton F, Hahn, dean of students, 
University of California. The paper, 
“Carter G. Woodson, Historian” by 
Frank Klingberg. University of Cali- 
read by Mrs. Florence 
Henderson, Elmhurst, N. Y. Dr. 
Charles Satchell Morris, TIT served 
as chairman. 

The Negro in the West was the 
theme for one of the sessions. Miss 
Miriam Matthews. Robert Lewis Wil- 
lioms, Jr.. and Page Smith, UCLA 
were the chief participants. Judge 
Thomas L. Griffith served as chair- 
man. 


fornia was 


The dinner meeting in the Rubai- 
vat room at the Watkins Hotel and 
a trip to Olvera Street and the Pla- 
za. the original city site, were of 
speciol interest to the large number 
of delewates from the east and the 
south who were quests at these social 
activities, 

The Aloha reception was attended 
by hundreds of people. Mis Par- 
thenia Bozeman and a group of beau- 
tifully cowned hostesses greeted the 
delegates and friends as they ar- 
rived. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL 


One of the hardest working and 


most dedicated groups ever to ar- 
range an annual meeting of the As- 
the Study 

Our 


Angeles, Cali- 


of Negro 
Authors 


sociation for 
Life 
Study 


fornia, 


and History is 
Club of 
This Club is the Los Angeles 


Los 


ranch of the Association, and under 
Mrs. 


worked 


the leadership of its president 


Vassie D. Wright, it 


tirelessly and unselfishly over many 


has 


years to promote wider study of Ne- 
The club's ef- 
fort in arranging the August meet- 


are life and history, 


mg was typical 

After more than a year of prepara- 
tion, Mrs. .Wright, assisted by the 
“Convention Chairman,” Mrs, Hazel 
Whitaker Moore, 


hers of the club, sponsored the suc- 


and other mem- 
cessful series of sessions Aug. 19-21, 
1955, to stage what might be con- 
sidered from at least two points of 
view, as one of the best Annual 
Meetings the Association has had. 

The Branch of the 
Association is a determined group. 


They 


scholars, the most interesting speak- 


Los Angeles 


had hoped to have the best 


ers and the largest possible attend- 
ance at each of the sessions. One 
othe make a sizeable 
cash donation to the Association. It 


goal was to 
developed, however, that many things 
stood in the way of reaching these 
voals. As the time for the meeting 
approached, it became apparent that 
most of the Association's “Old Line” 
scholars could not get to California 
this August. It became apparent too, 
that the Association would suffer be- 
cause of conflicting dates with meet- 
ings of the Omega Fraternity and 
the N.A.A.C.P. Tt then became ap- 
parent that expected sources of rev- 
enue had vanished. 


In the face of these handicaps, 
Our Authors Study Club put on a 
“New Line” of scholars, interesting 
speakers who reached small groups 
of enlightened and dedicated people 
who in turn assured the achievement 
of the club's goals. 

The meeting 


possibly inspired 


By ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


Mrs. Hazel Whitaker Moore 


Convention Chairman 


the 
Association and produced a greater 


more new active workers for 
cash net profit for the cause than has 
been the case since the death of Dr. 
Carter ©. Woodson. In two 
t might be said that the 


Angeles Annual 


these 
respects, 
success of the Los 
Meeting of the Association was out- 
standing. 

The cash net profit to the Associa- 
tion of the Los Angeles meeting was 
more than six hundred dollars, All 
of this 
personal sacrifice by individuals who 
that the Association 
would be helped most by outright 


money was given at some 


understood 


contributions, rather than by sub- 
scriptions to the magazines or the 
purchase of books published by the 
Association. (The subscriptions and 
purchases help, of course, but not 
as much as outright gifts). 

The Association is convinced that 
all of the small number attending the 
Los Angeles meeting are wonderful 
people. Nearby everyone made some 
contribution to the meeting. There 
were three or four of the Associa- 
tion’s “Old Guard” who played a 


part. Then there was an ardent 
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MEETING 


Mrs. Vassie D. Wright 


group of women who had come from 
New York and Philadelphia to make 
Finally there 
were the scholars mainly from Cali- 


their contributions. 
fornia, who participated in the pro- 
grams and who, with others, acted 
as gracious hosts to the visiting mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The principal speaker at the Sun- 
day meeting was Mrs. Lucy Harth 
Smith of Kentucky. She had worked 
Dr. Woodson for ore than 
25 years, and this was to be her vale- 


with 


dictory, as she died a few weeks after 
returning to her home. Anyone who 
heard her sincere message knew what 
the Association meant to her and 
what it should mean to each indivi- 
dual, because of the work it does. 
Acting as an able master-of-cere- 
monies at this same meeting was 
Rev. Ulysses Donaldson, an educator 
from St. Louis. 
official of the St. Louis Branch of 
the Association. Mr. 
was available to help out when needed 
at all sessions and with the secretary- 
treasurer, he helped Mrs. 
Wright and Mrs. Moore in working 
out final details related to the ses- 


Missouri. and an 


Donaldson 


assist 
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sions. The “Old Guard” was repre- 
sented. 

One of the most vital groups at- 
tending the August meeting con- 
sisted of Mrs. Gertrude A. Robin- 


son, Mrs. Florence Henderson, Mrs. 
Rosetta Gaston, Mrs. Vera L. Mer- 
rell and Miss Clinton H. Dingle, all 
from the metropolitan area of New 
York City. With them at most times 
would be Mrs. Edythe Ingraham and 
Mrs. Ethel 5. Chapman, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. In all, at least 
twenty-five visitors to Los Angeles 
were taking a very active part in the 
various affairs. It was the small 
group of women named above, how: 
ever, who were “up front” when the 
time came to participate on pro- 
grams, to enjoy the hospitality of the 
wonderful California hosts; and they 
were still “up front” when the time 
came to give their money. They did 
not wait to be asked. The ladies 
gave generous contributions to the 
Association and told the secretary- 
treasurer that they wished it could 
be more. They spoke of the work 
they planned to do when they re- 
turned home and they tried to make 
converts of those with whom they 
talked. 

The California scholars gave the 
meeting its tone. Even though at- 
tendance at sessions was generally 
small, the quality of some of the 
presentations would compare favor- 
ably with those at other annual meet- 
ings. Outstanding in terms of his- 
torical research was the session de- 
voted to the “Negro In The West.” 
Robert Lewis Williams, Jr. read an 
excellent paper on “The Negro’s Mi- 
gration to Los Angeles from 1900 
to 1946.” Then followed one of the 
most scholarly presentations of the 
meeting. This was on the topic of 
“The Negro in California” by Miriam 
Matthews, of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, who is gathering ma- 
terial for a book on that subject. The 
session was enhanced further by the 
well-informend chairman, Los An- 
geles Judge Thomas L. Griffin, Jr. 
and by the very pertinent comment 
of Professor Page Smith of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

At the first session, Mrs. Florence 


ALOHA PARTY — In the beautiful garden of Mrs 8S. P. Johnson in Los 


Angeles. 


Henderson of Elmhurst, N.Y., read 
a paper by Professor Frank Kling- 
berg, of the University of California, 
on his old friend, “Carter G. Wood- 
son; Historian.’ Wesley R. Brazier, 
of the Los Angeles Urban League 
had the topic, “Changing Economic 
Status of Negroes in the Los Angeles 
Area.” Charles Satchell Morris was 
chairman and Professor Milton EF. 
Hahn of the University of California 
at Los Angeles made the comment. 
One of the best attended sessions 
was the Sunday morning “Break- 
fast Meeting” at which Mr. H. Claude 
Hudson was chairman. This was a 
gala affair at the Paul Williams de- 
signed Pacific Town Club. In at- 
tendance were the key Negroes of 
Los Angeles and many prominent 
guests to the city. The presentation 
by Roena Savage of Jefferson City, 
Missouri, end formerly of Los An- 
geles, was scholarly, artistic, and 
entertaining. Her topic, “Negro 
Art Songs,” was presented in the 
form of a paper which was read 
and by illustrations which were sung. 
The gathering was most impressed. 
Visitors to the city might speak 
in superlatives about the social af- 
fairs arranged by their Los Angeles 
hosts. Space does not permit de- 
tails concerning all such events, but 
the “Aloha Reception” at the heau- 
tiful home of Mrs. S. P. Johnson, 


Sr. closed out a most wonderful 


sojourn marked by warm-hearted 


friendliness. In “Highlights” many 
things will be omitted, but at least 
some others who helped make the 
meeting a success should be men- 
tioned. Among these are Professor 
Robert Gill of Morgan State College, 
Maryland, and Mr. Lawrence Wilson, 
Mr, Chester Washington, Jr., Mrs. 
Bessie Burke, and the Rev. Albert 
L.. Seott, all of Los Angeles. 

The Association's program com- 
mittee for the meeting had consisted 
of Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, chairman, 
and Dr, Merl R. Eppse, neither of 
whom could come to Los Angeles. 
Also, the local committee learned 
just hours before the meeting was 
to begin that five of the historians 
originally scheduled to be on the 
program were not available. In light 
of these circumstances, Mrs. Vassie 
D. Wright and Mrs. Hazel W. Moore, 
as well as all of the members of Our 
Authors Study Club deserve the 
highest praise that the Association 
can give for a job well done. 


Send Materials For The 
Necao History BULLETIN 


lo 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1588 NINTH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE COLLEGE CORNER 


WADDELL CHESTNUT 


Pioneer in the Fiction of 
Negro Life 


By Gwendolyn Hugley 
Senior- Central State College 


Charles Waddell Chestnutt, pio- 
neer in Negro Literature in Ameri- 
ca, is still too little known to young 
Americans. | have attempted, as a 
result of a recent introduction to him 
through my course in Negro history, 
to review his career and writing so 
that this important literary figure will 
become more familiar to the young 
readers of the Negro History Bulle- 


tin, 


1 shall not try to give a full ae- 
count of all the interesting events of 
Mr. Chestnutt’s life. The purpose of 
this essay, rather, is to show how 
Chestnutt helped to pave the way for 
the writing of the Negro Renaissance 


for he was a craftsman seriously at 
work in a medium which he knew 
more than two decades before the 
great literary output of the Ameri- 
can Negro in the “Roaring Twen- 


” 


ties. 


Chestnut by virtue of his life and 
works belongs to the North and to 
the South, specifically to North Ca- 
rolina, the home of his parents and 
foreparents, and to Ohio, where he 
spent the mature years of his life. 
His writing reflects the life of the 
Negro as he had seen it in the South 
and in northern cities. 

The Conjure Woman (1899), 
marked the end of the output of Ne- 
gro fiction writers of the 19th cen- 
tury. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century Chestnutt was guided 
by a sense of reform and protest 
based on moral compunctions, and 
he wrote competent novels express- 
ing the aspirations of the Negro and 
his for integration into 
American society. 

Chestnutt whose parents migrated 
from North Carolina to Ohio, was 
born in Cleveland in 1858. He was 
educated there largely in the years 


desires 


VERNELL M. OLIVER, Editor 


Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


after the Civil War when the Re- 
construction in the South was shap- 
ing the destiny of the Negro all over 
the country and causing migrations 
of the Negro from the South to the 
North. Having been brought up in 
an atmosphere of culture, (his mo- 
ther was a school teacher), he could 
appreciate the great distance between 
his intellectual attainment and that 
of the large number of Negroes, who 
came immediately out of the South 
to Cleveland as a city of refuge or 
a sort of “Promised Land.” There 
also came to Cleveland some mulat- 
toes who regarded themselves as su- 
perior to the blacks who had worked 
in the fields of the South. These con- 
trasts in attitudes and expectations in- 
terested Chestnutt and caused him 
to study the Negro carefully. 


For nine years he taught in the 
public schools of North Carolina cul- 
minating his career as a teacher by 
becoming principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Fayetteville. While in 
that state Chestnutt had gathered 
some of the themes he was to use 
later in his fiction. In 1867 he left 
Fayetteville for Cleveland where he 
was licensed to practice law. 

Chestnutt holds an important his- 
torical position in American Negro 
literature for he helped pave the way 
for the Negro Renaissance. The pub- 
lication of his folk stories in The At- 
lantic Monthly was the first time that 
this periodical had accepted the con- 
tributions of a colored American, and 
this may be said to mark the com- 
ing of age of the Negro author in 
the United States.' Before Chestnut 
the fiction of Negro authors had been 
usually with tacit under- 
standing that it was inferior to that 
of white writers. To Chestnutt, how- 
ever, the stigma of Negro inferiority 
was not applied. His emancipation 
from the hypothetical yoke of racial 
limitation is clearly indicated by his 
early 


received 


short stories: 

It is not from their racial inte- 
rest that we would first wish to 
speak of them, though that must 


have a great and very just 
claim upon the critic. It is much 
more simple and directly, as 
works of art, that they make 
their appeal, and we must al- 
low the force of this quite inde- 
pendently of the other interest.’ 


Chestnutt’s first book, The Con- 
jure Woman is a collection of seven 
folk-tales suggestive of the work of 
Joel Chandler Harris. This is a book 
of plantation tales told by “Uncle 
Julius.” In the book there is no at- 
tempt to make the slave-master re- 
lationship anything but what is ac- 
tually was. The book is impartial, 
the dialect is perfect, and there is an 
absence of false sentiment. The plan 
vt The Conjure Woman is simple. 
Uncle Julius, a machiavellian old Ne- 
gro tells seven folk tales to a pros- 
perous white couple who hired him 
after settling in North Carolina to 
engage in grape culture. These tales 
of weal and woe of the ante-bellum 
plantation feature the conjurations 
of old Aunt Peggy. Uncle Julius’ 
purpose is to promote his own wel- 
fare and that of friends. Remember- 
ing his lucrative income from the ne- 
glected vineyard, he tries to forestall 
the purchase of the plot by telling 
the story of “The Goophered Grape- 
vine”. In another tale he prevents 
the conversion of the old schoolhouse 
into a church by his fellow parish- 
oners. Then he effects the reemploy- 
ment of his shiftless grandson or he 
pretends to his employer this ap- 
proval of the purchase of a worthless 
horse so that he can obtain a good 
commission from the seller. In “Sis’ 
Becky's Pickaninny” he convinces 
the wife of his employer that the left 
hindfoot of a rabbit is a “sure bring- 
er” of good luck. In “The Gray 
Wolf's Ha’nt” he endeavors to pre- 
vent the clearing of a swampy tract 
of land where he obtains honey in 
large quantites. Finally. in “Hot 
Foot Hannibal” he brings about the 
reconciliation and marriage of two 
young white lovers. 

In The Conjure Woman are un- 


— 
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folded the tragedy and injustice of 
bondage - the cruelty of master and 
overseer, the estrangement of husband 
and wife, the separation of moth- 
er and child and commercial traf- 
fic in human lives. The stories are 
realistic, and at the same time they 
are the creations of an original ima- 
gination. The book when published 
remained on the best seller list for 
over six months. 

On September 30, 1899 Chestnutt 
gave up his business as an attorney- 
at-law, and stenographer, closed his 
office and began to devote himself 
mainly to literary productivity. In 
“The Wife of His Youth” Chestnutt 
turned to the problems of near whites 
‘and mulattoes. Here he gives a mas- 
terful study of the Blue Vein Socie- 
ty of Groveland (Cleveland), pre- 
senting a cultured mulatto who hono- 
rably, but not enthusiastically, ac- 
knowledges an ignorant black woman 
whom he married before the Civil 
War and who helped him to escape 
to the North. This short story is a 
character sketch blended with ro- 


mantic adventure. 


Chestnutt shows interest in intra- 
racial and interracial problems; he 
turns his attention to the caste sys- 
tem within the race and to the same 
system outside the race. When he 
finished The Wife of His Youth and 
Other Stories of the Color Line he 
had not only sketched a number of 
the racial problems of slavery and 
Reconstruction, but he had also used 
many of the themes which Negro 
novelists of the twentieth century 
were to employ. Outstanding among 
these were the prevalence of color 
prejudice within the Negro group, 
the problem of “passing,” bi-racial 
marriage, the pitfalls of urban liv- 
ing, and the maladministration of 
justice in the small towns of the 
South. He wrote: 


Sometimes, we are told, when 
the cycle of years has rolled 
around, there will be another 
golden age, when all men will 
dwell together in love and har- 
mony, and when peace and 
righteousness shall prevail for 
a thousand years. God speed 
the day, and let not the shining 


thread of hope become so en- 
meshed in the web of circumstan- 
ces that we lose sight of it; but 
give us here and there, and now 
and then some little foretaste of 
this golden age, that we may 
the more patiently and hopeful- 
ly await its coming.’ 
In 1899 Chestnutt temporarily in- 
terrupted his work in fiction to pro- 
duce a biography of Frederick 
Douglass. With the turn of the cen- 
tury, he reverted to fiction and pro- 
duced three 
which reveal the hard lot of the Ne- 
gro The 
House Behind the Cedars expresses 


the representative white sentiment 


race-conscious novels 


during Reconstruction. 


toward colored citizens of the com- 
munity. It emphasizes the dificult 
struggles and the temptations of a 
young 


light enough to pass. 


beautiful colored woman 


Tryon, her 


lover, upon learning of her “colored 


blood” no longer wishes her for his 


wife—only as his mistress. Fleeing 
from the advances of Tryon and a 
bestial mulatto named Jeff Wain, she 
dies in the arms of a devoted and 
self-sacrificing black admirer. In 
the novel the relationship between 
the colored heroine and her white 
lover is sincere and respectable for 
this book represents the author's 
initial large-scale attempt to coun- 
teract the propaganda of Negropho- 
bie writers and to establish the Ne- 
gro novel on a sound esthetic foun- 
dation. 

The last years of Chestnutt’s life 
happy although his 
hearing became impaired. He loved 
music and the theatre. He was able 
to store his mind with the beauties 
of nature by extensive travel. In 
1928 he was awarded the Spingarn 
Medal. Chestnutt died in November, 
1932 surrounded by his wife and 
daughters. He smiled at them, held 
out his hand and with a little sigh 
he breathed his last. “That tender 
little smile was on his face when they 
buried him.”* He had lived a long 
life, a productive life.... a memo- 
rable life in character, imagination. 
and on the printed page. 


were years, 
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IMPORTANT PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


BANDUNG— 
ISRAEL, THE COUNTRY 
THAT WASN'T THERE 


They made bones about it, 


When the Asian-African 
Conference was planned, Israel was 


included, Her 


no 


alled 


not to be neighbors 


were going to be there, -Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Iraq, Syria, - - - but no Israel, 

They would discuss problems “af- 
fecting sovereignty, racialism, colon 
ialism, - matter “of special interest,” 
- to Israel. Most of all, they were set 
ting out to “lessen tensions” 

(Quite naturally, the question arose 
as to why Israel was not invited. bor 
an answer we turn to one of the host 


John Kotela 


wala, In response to a written ques- 


powers, Ceylon’s Sir 


tion he said: 
“If Israel Arab 


nations would not have come, and it 


were invited, the 


would have meant that several would 


have absented themselves from the 


conference instead of one.” 
He paused, and then added, seem 
ingly as an afterthought: 


“It was a Hobson’s choice. and 
regrettably 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who had said 
that he considered the conference “es 
sentially an experiment in co-exis 


tence,” insisted that “highly contro 


We are pleased to announce 
that during the coming months 
we shall be able to bring to the 
History Bul- 
of six 


Asian-African 


readers of Negro 


letin the entire series 
the 
held at Bangdung, 
Indonesia, last Spring. N. H. B. 


Board Member Marguerite Cart- 


articles on 


Conference, 


wright was in attendance, ac- 
credited by The Chicago Sun- 
Times. She also wrote several 
articles for the New York Ams- 


terdam News and the Pittsburgh 
Courier on the Conference. 
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ISRAELI SOLDIERS 


be 


“The preservation of peace and closer 


versial issues” would avoided. 


international cooperation our = con- 
cern,” - he added piously, 

To the press, it was explained: 
“There 


here, 


are widely varied nations 


any discussion would be 
abstract and ineffective, far removed 
from reality.” 

In a closed meeting on the first day 
of the conference, the question of 
how the Palestine issue should be in- 
cluded was thrashed out. Although 
earlier the sponsoring powers, led by 
Mr. Nehru, had decried the forma- 
tion of regional blocs or groups, this 
turned out to be a real gathering of 
the clan. Lybia, Egypt, Lebanon, Sy- 
ria, Jordan, Iraq, lran, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, the Sudan. 

Months before, Abdel Khalek Has- 
souna, Secretary General of the Arab 
League, had said that the conference 
would “submit the Palestine question 
for sympathetic consideration.” How- 
ever, none of this sympathetic consid- 
eration was to come from Israel her 


self, 

Yet, during the early planning 
stages, concern was expressed by the 
Arabs over the exclusion of North 


Africa, They insisted that it was un- 


fair not to invite them, since prob- 
lems relating to their area would be 
included on the conference agenda. 
“The chance should be given them to 
express their opinions,” they said, 
and the invitation was promptly ex- 
tended. 

The Israelis could certainly be ex- 
pected to have “opinions” which they 
wished to express, But their opinions 
were never requested, 

Perhaps it was thought that some- 
one else would speak for them. There 
was the prime mover of the confer- 
ence, - Pandit Nehru. His desire, he 
said, was to avoid splitting the groups 
into warring factions, and at first he 
pled for omission of the Palestine 
item, 


But, enroute to Bandung, General 
Nasser stopped off to pay him a so- 
cial visit, Palestine undoubted. 
ly discussed, and in the end Nehru 
appeared to do a turnabout for he 
expressed “ full sympathy for the 
tragedy of the Arabs, and called Zi- 
onism 


Was 


an aggressive movement.” 
However he lightened the blow by re- 
calling the 


World War 


derstanding 


plight of Jews during 
Il and expressed his un- 
of “the forces behind Zi 
the end, all that 


onism.” In was 
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agreed on was that there would be no 
attempt to force the other nations to 
endorse the Arab position on the con- 
demnation of Israel. Of course, at 
least one of the nations, Burma, al- 
ready recognized Israel, maintaining 
cordial diplomatic relations, - so 
this would have been awkward in any 


event, 


However, there was really never a 
serious doubt that Palestine would 
he discussed. for the Arab states con- 
sidered it as one of the reasons for 
calling the conference in the first 
place. Magnanimously. they said 
that. “in deference to the wishes of 
the sponsoring powers” they would 
“avoid controversy.” They'd just not 
invite the chief protagonist -. or in 
short, have anyone around who might 
cause it to become a controversy 

It was a neat trick, and it was the 
first time since the Iraqi alliance with 
Turkey, that this group found com- 
plete agreement on an issue. 

First off. Jordan had announced 
that she would withhold her anpro- 
val of the entire agenda if the Pales- 
tine question was not placed under 
the item dealine with racism self-de- 
termination and human rights. It was 
pointed out that the conference could 
do nothine practical on discussing the 
auestion of self-determination. - for 
who would decide? But such a classi- 
fication was calculated to. and did 
in fact make a profound impression 
on this particular non-white seement 
of the world’s people . The point 
made was. that the Arabs were being 
because they were 
non-white. The Jews are now the 
white villians (this must cause confu- 
sion among those who classified Jews 
under Hitler’s non-Arian category). 
Certainly the Arabs saw the chance 
to nlead their rase before the world 
and had every right to take advan- 
tage of it. The objection was that it 
should have been minus Israel. 


persecuted 


A bit ominously, FEeypt had said: 

“The auestion of Palestine is a mat- 
ter of time and of waitine for the 
rieht moment for the taking of appro- 
priate action. Col. Anwar Fl Sadat. 
Feypt’s Minister of State. spoke 
vacuelv of a “mutual defense pact 
of Arab and Asian states, if aggresion 
should occur.” A few months before 


Major Salem was quoted as saying: 
“Egypt will erase the shame of the 
Palestine War. If Israel should con- 
sist only of Tel Aviv, we shall never 
put up with that Such attitudes 
seemed strangely out of place at a 
peace conference. 

General Nasser waxed eloquent and 
made the Palestine question one of 
the major themes of his opening ad- 
dress. One of the conditions for 
world peace was the correction of 
“the flagrant injustice inflicted upon 
the Arabs of Palestine and the un- 
precedented aggression committed 
against them.” Warming up to his 
subject, he added: 

“Under the eyes of the U. N., and 
with her help and sanction, the peo- 
ple of Palestine were uprooted and 
expelled from their fatherland, to be 
replaced by a completely imported 
populace, Never before in history 
has there been such a brutal and im- 
moral violation of human princi- 
ples 

Prince Faisal also got in his licks 
early and spoke on “the ineffective- 
ness of the U, N.” in dealing with 
Arab-Israeli relations. 

The Jordan delegate carried the 
ball the next day. Severely attacking 
Israel, he demanded the assistance of 
the conference for the “restoration of 
indigenous Arabs in this part of the 
Arab world The human rights 
principle is not only a monopoly of 
the big powers. The solution to this 
question must be based on humanity 
and not on egoism and polities.” 


A hostile statement came from 
Samiel Solk, the Prime Minister of 
Lebanon. Beginning with a few pla- 
titudes about human brotherhood, he 
said: 

“This broad vision of human geog- 
raphy should not allow us to for- 
get our revional problems, Heading 
these problems is that of martyred 
Palestine.” With emotion, he asked: 
“Will the universal conscience accept 
any longer that one million refugees. 
driven out of their country and their 
homes, and deprived of their proper- 
tv. should live dispersed on the roads 
of exile? Should we sacrifice one 
million victims on the altar of polli- 
tical opportunism?.-Should the ci- 
vilized nations commit such a grave 
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injustice in the most Holy Sanctua- 
ries of humanity? Gentlemen, Pales- 
tine claims emphatically your atten- 
tion. We should, in a unanimous 
movement, give it our most efficacious 
aid; we should concentrate our ef- 
forts on this capital problem.” 

He ended with a plea for tolerance, 
and there was more about human 
rights. Concerning the Arab refu- 
gees, Lybia contributed her two cents 
worth. “What has befallen them can 
well be considered the greatest dis- 
aster that mankind has suffered, The 
safeguarding of their rights is a hu- 
man duty all countries must accept.” 

Syria observed: “It is noteworthy 
that Israel does not belong to Asia or 
Africa. Israel is a pocket left behind 
the line of imperialism in its despe- 
rate retreat. Placed at one of the 
main gates of Asia, at the crossroads 
of three continents, Israel exposes to 
danger the liberty of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa - a liberty they cap- 
tured in blood, sweat, and tears.” 

Dr. Mohammed Jamali also took 
Israel as his theme, He said: “One 
of the three forces to disturb peace 
and harmony in the world to-day is 
Zionism” (the other two were coloni- 
alism and communism. This made 
good press copy but it should be re- 
membered that no matter how one 
feels about Zionism it cannot truth- 
fully be classified with colonialism 
which has or does touch most of the 
world and communism, a world con- 
spiracy). “Zionism is the last chap- 
ter in the book of old colonialism and 
one of the blackest and darkest chap- 
ters in human history.” 

Rising to a crescendo. he cried: “Tt 
is the worst offspring of imperialiam, 
for.imperialism as practiced so far 
merely includes occupation, parti- 
tion and moral disintegration of 
lands and peoples which are ruled by 
it. Zionism, however, with its state 
of Israel. has added to all these evils 
uprooting whole populations. expel- 
line by foree innocent people from 
their homes, thus making destitute 
and homeless nearly one million Pa- 
lestinian Arabs, Christians and Mos- 
lems alike, Not only that, the loyal- 
ty of the Jews to their respective 
countries is undermined by develop- 
ing a loyalty to Israel in order to 
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create a Zionist state based on racial 
and religious discrimination.” 

The harrangue was interrupted by 
He continued: 
“Suffice it to mention only two facts: 
The first is that the peoples of the 
world cannot remain hoodwinked in- 


scattered applause. 


definitely by Zionist propaganda so 
as not to see the truth about Pales- 
tine, That is why we sincerely hope 
that the represented at this 
conference, as all fair- 
minded peoples in the world, will 


states 


well as an 


continue to brand Israel as an illegi- 


timates state, and as an aggressor, 
and see to it that Arab rights to their 
own home in Palestine are recog- 


nized and restored, 


“The second fact is that the Arab 
people, and behind them the Moslem 
and most of the Christian world, are 
determined never to give up their po- 
litical or religious rights in Pales- 
tine. Spiritually, Palestine belongs to 
the peoples of the three great reli- 
gions, Islam, Christianity and Juda- 
ism alike, and never belonged to the 
Faith alone. Politically, Pa- 
lestine ‘belongs to its legitimate in- 
Arabs, lived 


there for centuries before imperialis- 


lewish 


habitants, the who 
tic designs were imposed on the Holy 
Land, The conclusion is that Zionism 
will continue to be the primary 
source of disturbance of peace and 
harmony in a most vital and strategic 
part of the world, - the Middle Fast.” 

Strange bedfellows and allies ap- 
peared. “The problem of the Arab 
refugees of Palestine still remains to 
he solved,” pontificated Chou Enlai, 
and one of his chief concrete moves 
was to throw Chinese support behind 
the Arabs 
rael, He energetically supported the 


in their conflict with Is. 
resolution demanding the implemen- 
tation of the three U.N, 
(that Jerusalem be made an 


recommenda. 
tions 
international city, that the Arab refu- 
wees be permitted to return, and that 
Israel cede disputed border areas). 
However, he wanted the U.N. 
nated from the resolution, with it be- 


ing made “ an appeal to the whole 
world for sympathy for the Arabs for 
their tragedy.” 

Later, at the cocktail party, given 
for the reporters, Huang Hua ex- 


plained that a meeting of minds had 


taken place between the Chinese and 
Arab delegates which would “stimu- 
late the speedy establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations the two 
countries,” 


between 


Both in the informal talks going on 
at home, and at Bandung, even Tur- 
key began to support the anti-Israel 
line. 

But the crowning insult of all was 
the sudden appearance of the infa- 
Amin-el Husseini, the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, and a familiar 
name on the war criminal wanted list. 
This man, Hitler's Moslem Quisling, 
is felt by many to have shared re- 
sponsibility for the massacre of six 
million of Europe's Jews. 


mous 


Generally he appeared with tur- 
baned, white-robed Said El-Islem Fl 
Hassam of Yemen, also no friend of 
Jews. He was made a member of this 
delegation, with free access to the 
closed sessions and residence in the 
hotel reserved for delegates. At his 
first meeting with the press, the Mufti 
declared that he had come to fight for 
the views of Arab countries and Is- 
lam in general. He declined to reveal 
whether he would later answer ques- 
tions, or whether he had secured per- 
mission to address the conference, 

There was, of course, no precedent 
for the latter, and in the end he only 
handed out discredited 
Israel a poisonous 


copies of 
charges calling 
dagger pointed to the heart of Arabs, 
he said that: “During the British oc- 
cupation, the Arabs were 93% of the 
population. The British tyrannized 
the Arabs, favored the Jews and flood- 
ed Palestine with Jewish immigrants, 
The Jews employed terrorism, pil- 
laged and plundered Arab villages 
and finally succeeded in forcing the 
Arabs to evacuate most of Palestine, 
seizing the land and property”. Mak- 
ing a bid for African sympathy, he 
compared the situation to that in Ken- 
ya. “Israel is but a base for impe- 
rialism and a bastion of colonialism 
Middle East,” the statement 
concluded. 


in the 


” The very appearance of the Mufti 
made one sick at heart. Appropriate 
indignation was expressed against co- 
lonialism, communism, imperialism 

- when it came to Grand Mufti-ism. 
there was silence. 
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The outgrowth of this sad com- 
mentary on today’s low threshold for 
indignation was the brief communi- 
que: 

“In view of the existing tension in 
the Middle East caused by the situa- 
tion in Palestine, and of the danger 
of that tension to world peace, the 
Conference declares its support of 
the rights of the Arab people of Pa- 
lestine and the achievement of the 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question.” 


Good Friend, “Sir John” 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


On a cold, dreary December day 
last year a medium-sized dark brown 
man turned up at the State Depart- 
ment. His name was Sir John Kote- 
lawala. It is pronounced just as it is 
written, but most people stumbled in 
trying to say it, so he became known 
as “Sir John.” 

In his farewell address before his 
parliament at home he had observed 
that “there has been so much specula- 
tion and mischievous talk” about the 
purpose of his visit that he would 
make a “formal statement.” 

He explained that his relations 
with the U. S. were “cordial and 
friendly, despite any little differences 
we may have had.” He went on to 
say that he would visit the U. S. “with 
an open mind and a clear conscience 

_Ceylon is not a recipient of U. S. 
aid, and I do not go there either hat 
in hand or with accounts to square. I 
only know that America is a very 
great country, and I am looking for- 
ward to meeting her leaders and her 
people.” 

Sir John had visited the U. S. be- 
fore, but this was his first visit as a 
Prime Minister, and his simple ex- 
planation undoubtedly silenced his 
critics for, in addition to Washington. 
he also visited New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Akron (“the home 
of the American rubber industry”). 

On arrival in the U. S., he did all 
of the expected things. At the N. Y. 
Overseas Press Club (“I am very glad 
to be in your wonderful country”) 
he spoke of the weather (“December 
is a cold month for a man from Cey- 
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SIR JOHN KOTELAWALA 


lon to visit, but the warmth and 
friendliness compensate for the chill 
weather”). As to why he had come: 
“I only want. to shake hands with 
your president .. one touch of the 
hand makes the whole work akin, es- 
pecially in international relations.” 
But more interesting was what he 
had to say about communism. “I have 
no truck with this creed,” he spoke 
plainly. “I shall do everything in my 
power not only to check communism 
in my country, but anywhere else my 
influence may be of any avail.” As to 
saving Asia from future communism- 
“Communism does not flourish on a 
full stomach.” Then he got to the 
point. “There is no use, in these 
times, singing of arms and the man. 
- we have to think of aid and the man, 
especially the man in Asia. We want 
financial aid-_ given in the right 
manner and spirit without strings 
If America will give us this aid, she 
can safely leave to Asia the job of 
defending herself against Com- 
munism..Ceylon has not received a 
cent of aid, altho we are the stoutest 
adversary of communism in Asia. | 
say this in no spirit of cavil”. 
There was more plain talk. They 
wanted “peace in Asia,” yes, but he 
considered this “ the responsibility 
of Asians themselves_._There are ide- 
ological differences among us, but 
we must be prepared to concede that 
everybody's meat is not the same (so 
long as) nobody tries to thrust his 


meat down somebody else’s throat.” 

Ceylon did not agree with SEATO 
which, he said, “ignores the fact that 
the defense of Asia must first be an 
economic defense.” As to their trade 
pact with Red China - “we could not 
help it.” The U. S. had failed to buy 
their rubber “at a reasonable price,” 
and they were “ compelled to buy 
rice on the open market, so it was a 
matter of life and death for Ceylon, 
and she turned to China 

At the reception given by the N. Y. 
C. mayor. again he spoke frankly of 
communism: “Poverty makes our 
countries the vast breeding ground 
for communism throughout Asia. | 
have raised my voice against Com- 
munism and its activities, but com- 
munism cannot be fought by slogans.” 
Again he drove home the point: “We 
welcome external aid, but the wel- 
come we give such aid is the welcome 
we give someone who is master in his 
own house__” This, he said, was “the 
means of insuring that democracy 
will continue to flourish and com- 
munism will fail to find a platform in 
our part of the world..We both be- 
lieve in democracy and see the red 
light in communism.” 

Sir John gave seven speeches du- 
ring his short stay in the U, S, and 
all were, with only slight variations, 
on this theme. 

He was. of course, one of the con- 
venors of the recent Bandung con- 
ference. Earlier the capital of his 
country had been the meeting place 
and given its name to the powers who 
first conceived of the idea of Asians 
and Africans meetings. Next they 
met at Bogor to draw up the final 
plans. “The world is slowly begin- 
ning to realize that ideologies can- 
not be thrust down people’s throats 
and that nations must learn to live 
together whatever their respective 
systems may be,” said Sir John. 

However, he found “many matters” 
that gave him “cause for concern.” 
Foremost among them was the role of 
China. “We cannot shut our eyes to 
the international nature of commu- 
nist doctrines, nor can we afford to 
assume that the aims and objectives 
of communism had undergone any 
radical change. Of course, we hear 
that communism is not for export, 
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but from the reports I receive from 
communist organizations in Ceylon, I 
cannot accept this at its face value_- 
if China desires to be friendly with 
us, I think it is up to them to demon- 
strate that her intentions are genuine.” 

He added that he did not know 
the facts in the case of the im- 
prisoned U, S. flyers, but that he 
was glad that the U. N. had taken 
up the matter, 

The important thing to remember 
is that this speech was made four 
months before Bandung—so it is 
rather silly to consider his subsequent 
behavior surpising - or to suggest 
that Nehru or Chou Enlai were sur- 
prised or that he was motivated by a 
personal pique due to communist-led 
strikes at home. Here is a man 
speaking from experience with com- 
munist subversion too close for com- 
fort, recognizing it as the grave prob- 
lem than it is. 

Before he arrived at Bandung he 
said to the press: “What is the use 
of preaching pancha seela (five prin- 
ciples) and co-existence to countries 
that don’t possess a sense of common 
decency ?” 

Suggesting that his Bandung be- 
havior came as a surprise to Nehru or 
Chou En-lai, or dismissing him as 
merely “unpredictable,” are absurd, 
One doubts that Nehru ever said to 
him: “Why didn’t you ask me before 
you did a thing like this?” 

Anyway you look at it, Sir John’s 
performance did us a good turn in 
that it clearly defined the issue. There 
was no more loose talk about the 
West having a monopoly on colonial- 
ism, for, in the words of Sir John: “It 
takes many forms. What of the Furo- 
pean satellite states under communist 
domination? Are there not colonies 
as much as any of the colonial terri- 
tories in Africa?” There was to be 
no more beating about the bush—- 
challenged Sir John: “Should it not 
be our duty to declare opposition to 
Soviet colonialism as much as to 
Western Imperialism?” Later, a de- 
flated Chou was quick to point out 
that the refernce had been to Soviet 
communism, altho Sir John said at 
one point: “China looks on smiling 
while Russia does the dirty work-- 
China should exert every possible in- 
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fluence (i.e. on Russia), which is 
considerable.” 

The Manchester Guardian's Vernon 
Bartlett reported that Chou’s mode- 
rate and conciliatory tone left a deep- 
er impression on a majority of the 
delegates than did Sir John, But one 
is not so sure. Chou made no reply, 

but was this due to moderation or 
due to the fact that he had none? 

Sir John deserves our gratitude al- 
so for trying to bring about a For- 
mosa accord, However, his great con- 
tribution will remain the extension 
of the concept of colonialism, what 
it really is and that it can thrive in 
bast West. In Sir John’s plain 


speech there was no chance to misin- 


terpret his meaning concerning his 
“wolves of communist subversion in 
sheep's clothing of peaceful co-exis- 
tence.” This was calling a spade a 
spade. No secret diplomacy, no dou- 
ble talk, no fanciful theories. He had 
seen the specter of internal commu 
nism, and to him it loomed larger 
than anything else. 

He was not an American satellite. 
There were broad points of difference, 
and no attempt was made to conceal 
this. There were differences between 


Ali, 


Nehru. and between him and us, for 


him and Mohammed him and 
(he would exile Chiang 
the Seventh Fleet). He 
also be of the 


hbankruptey of foree when brought in 


that matter 
and move 


may too convinced 
to contact with spiritual values. How 
fluidity 


ments cause one to feel that he is an 


ever, the very of his align 
honest man and can be trusted. 

| traveled from Jakarta to Singa 
pore with Sir John, and got rather 
well acquainted with his private sec 
retary. | think he would be worthy 
of our friendship, even without com. 
munism, but communism is with us, 
and the need for his friendship and 


cooperation is great, 


GRAND LADY 


Vrs. Roosevelt Has Birthday 


On the eleventh of October, the all- 


Lady, Mrs. Eleanor 


Roosevelt celebrated her 71st birth- 


time First 


day, which recalls an incident that 
will always stand out as an example 


of her broad humanity and concern 
for even the most humble. 

During the depression, as a N. Y. 
C, Welfare Worker, | was once called 
upon to investigate the need 5f an el- 
derly, sick 
1 was able to go out fairly promptly 


destitute Negro woman. 


tho this was generally not the case. 
Yet the old lady seemed to have been 


knew 


she said, as she lovingly 


expecting me, this would 
bring you,” 
drew a letter from under the pillow 
of her sick bed. “You see, | wrote to 


Mis’ Roosevelt.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT at U.N. 
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The letter she proudly displayed 
was on White House stationery, the 
contents non-committal, expressing 
hope, but diselaiming any direct in- 
fluence. But it was signed “Eleanor 
Roosevelt.” 

‘1 expressed admiration and awe. 
and tried to appear appropriately 
impressed. Until the old lady died a 
few months later, she kept the letter, 
wrapped in tissue paper, placed in 
the bosom of her faded flannel night- 
gown. 


(Continued on Page 61) 


Store. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT makes brief address — Dr. Channing Tobias is seated on 


the first row. 
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J. Waties Waring 


LATTER DAY EMANCIPATION 


By Margurite Cartwright 


The Supreme Court has now hand- 
ed down the decision which sounds 
the death knell for segregated educa- 
tion. If there is one name highly de- 
serving of a secure place in the his- 
tory of the Negro’s struggle for equal 
treatment, it is J. Waties Waring, who 
first enunciated the straight-forward. 
uncompromising assertion that “se- 
gregation is discrimination, per se.” 

The concept rights the wrongs com. 
mitted in 1896 concernine which Jus 
tice Harlan, a like-minded southern 
jurist, wrote in his dissent: “ _the 


(Continued from Page Ht) ) 
This 
times during my welfare-dispensine 
days. As my territory was on the 
Lower East Side of New York. some- 
times it was a wizened. destitute. e|- 
derly Jewish woman who wrote the 
First Lady. | 


invalid Italian woman wrote and re- 


scene was repeated many 


recall once an obese 
ported that even none of her 
grandchildren would support her 

The world has seen endless exam 


ples of Mrs. Roosevelt's 


tolerance and human understanding. 


patience, 


I have appeared on the lecture plat 
form with her twice, have written 
her, and always received gracious re- 
plies. The most recent invitation she 
extended to me was to meet the ori- 
vinator of some colored dolls. but I 
had booked passage to Europe. 

For many years she was a near 
neighbor of mine on N. Y.’s Washine- 
ton Square, and was a familiar sight 
walking through the park with her 
aging little black scotty . 

I recall the opening of the 6th U. 
N. Assembly at the Pallais de Chail- 
lot in Paris. She arrived at the audi- 
torium early and was sitting between 


Anthony Eden and Dr. Phillip Jes- 


sup when Dr. Tobias entered. She 


beckoned for him to come over. and 
the four chatted amiably. 

May she have a continued long and 
useful life! 


judgement this day rendered will in 
time prove to be quite as pernicious 
as__the Dred Scott case. (It permits) 
the seeds of race hate to be planted 
under the sanction of law _” 

No longer does segregated educa- 
tion have the sanction of law, and 
Judge Waring 


has perhaps done more to bring this 


the Charleston-born 


about than any other man, 

The soft-spoken 
still in his teens when Judge Harlan 
made his long-to-be-remembered 
marks, There was nothing in Waties 
Warine’s background to suggest that 
he would follow in the footsteps of 
that earlier distinguished southerner. 
Of an old and respected South Caro- 


southerner was 


lina family. conventionally eduea- 
tion, respected as a lawyer, and pros- 
perous, he was appointed as a Fede- 
ral District judge in the early 1940's, 

Shortly thereafter. one of the cases 
brought into his court was concerned 
with the rates of pay for 
white and Judge 
Waring found this unconstitutional, 
and a crack was made in the wall of 


unequal 
colored teachers. 


discrimination in education. 

On a hot July 1947, an- 
other decision was handed down, He 
ruled that Negroes could not be bar- 
red from Democratic primaries solely 
on the basis of race. The Democratic 
Party of South Carolina was no long- 


day in 


er a private organization which, under 
its own rules, could restriet member- 
ship to whites. 

Previously, in the Texas Case, the 
had that the 
primary must be opened to all eligi- 
ble voters. but South Carolina had 
tried to evade this by declaring the 
Democratic Party itself a private or- 
eanization. But the forthright Judge 
Waring would have no part of this 
circumvention. and the higher court 


Supreme Court ruled 


sustained him. 
democracy’s 


jut the next vear. 
enemies tried again. They estab- 
lished the requirement that voters 


must sign a statement that they fa- 
vored segregation. However, Judge 
Waring declared this, too, unconsti- 
tutional. and made it clear that fine 
result if 
legally qualified voters kept 
from the polls. This was followed 
by dire forebodinegs, but the Negroes 
voted, for the first time, in large 


and imprisonment would 


were 


numbers. 

Admittedly, a milestone had been 
passed, but the southern jurist was 
far from satisfied. He saw the prob- 
lem. he said, not as a Negro problem, 
but as a white problem, with the 
great need being that of leadership. 
“Many southern whites were ashamed 
of what was happening, but they had 
no leaders and lacked courage.” 

Then, in May 1952. the historic 
test case, originating in backwoods 
Clarendon County, appeared with its 
direct attack on segregation on the 
elementary level made by 20 parents, 
16 children and the N, A. A, C. 

The case was heard by a 3-judge 
Federal panel, with all parties con. 
cerned generally understanding that 
the case would be appealed to the U, 
S. Supreme Court, The decision was 
as expected, Judge Parker and 
Judge Timerman, in their majority 
opinion, held that elementary educa- 
tion was “not a matter of voluntary 
choice on the part of the pupil, but of 
compulsion by the state there is 
nothing in the constitution that. re- 
quires that the state grant to all mem- 
bers of the public a common right to 
use every facility that it affords.” 
In the southern press, 
was generally applauded. 

But Judge Waring wrote in his mi 
nority dissent: 
“We must 
or equivocation the question as to 


the decision 


face without evasion 
whether segregation in education in 
our schools is legal__if segregation is 
wrong, the place to stop it is in the 
first 
basis for a state to claim the power 
to separate according to race__T am 


of the opinion that all of the legal 


gerade. there is no longer any 


guide posts, expert testimony, com- 


mon sense and reason unerringly 
point to the conclusion that the sys- 
tem of segregation in education 
must go, and go now 

Judge Waring is obviously a man 
whose judgements proceed from a 
central core of conviction and find 
their inspiration in our democratic 
ethic, and he was willing to stand his 
ground in the face of all comers. 


It is diffieult. 


sible, - to write of Judge Waring sans 


well nigh impos: 


mention of his northern-born wife, 
whom many accuse of influencing him 


greatly in matters of race. There 
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seems no doubt that she has had a 
profound effect on his outlook. She 
has been a fundamental and essential 
factor in 
has made herself a vital part of his 
But his 


characteristic independence of judg. 


supporting his views and 


life and accomplishments. 


ment, and the depths of his convie- 
tions are such that they would have 
to come from within and be solely 
his own, 

Seeing them together, it is clear 
that there is complete agreement and 
understanding between them. Nor is 
Elizabeth Waring any less convinced 
of the evils of racial discrimination 
than is her husband. When they are 
interviewed, it is hard to determine 
precisely where his philosophy ends 
and hers begins, - yet one has the 
feeling that they arrived at their views 
independently. Perhaps it is most 
accurate to say that they complement 
each other. 

Once in explaining her husband 
and his background to a reporter, 


Mrs. Waring said: “ 


a questioner and he was brought up 


His mother was 


to believe in the principles of Jefler- 
son and Madison -the next step was 


easy..there was only one way for 
him to go 

Of course, in the ideals of Jefferson 
and Madison we find the essence of 
Americanism. Thus, it is here we may 
find the answer to the mystery of a 
Waties Waring who recognizes one, 

and only one way. His values are 
long matured by vision, inner stabili- 
ty, and belief in equalitarian princi- 
ples. Out of this has grown his per- 
sonal standard of humanity and de- 
mocracy. His judgments stem from 
his belief in human equality as a con- 
dition of living rather than a mere po- 
litical doctrine of life. 

This is not to say that he is a starry 
eved idealist, Pragmatic are his judi- 
cial decisions which realistically face 
up to the economic realities of the 
situation. Negro schools cannot be 
brought up to the level of 


schools. He has long seen the eco- 


white 


nomic necessity for non-segregated 
education and he recognized the law 
alone as the appropriate instrument 
for furthering this objective. 

In appearance, Judge Waring is 


an example of type casting. He is a 


man of inherent dignity, taste, and 
true judicial bearing. He has a strong 
face and speaks in a slow, appraising 
drawl. In conversation, he is charm- 
ing, with a swift wit and readiness on 
the intellectual trigger. However, this 
remains an unfinished portrait. A 
few scattered phrases fail to give a 
complete picture of his character and 
personality. Moreover, he should be 
placed in the more relevant perspec- 
tive befitting one of the great judi- 
His 


wisdom, insights, awareness and wide 


cia) personalities of our time. 
areas of concern will of course be 
the material for future historians. He 
will be remembered as one who 
maintained utmost responsibility to 
the morality of the Constitution and 
the Judeo-Christian ethic. He saw 
segregation as an evil, increasingly re- 
mediable, has worked un- 
compromisingly toward the direct at- 
tainment of this foreseen end. He is 
a southerner unshaken in his belief 
that race does not matter in the last- 
ing values that bind men together. He 
believes in following the Bill of 
Rights, wherever it may lead, with 
the courage and serenity which is the 
result of knowing one has chosen 
the right. 


and he 


Perhaps the best picture we get of 
Judge Waring is from the words of 
Thurgood Marshall: 

“When I took the teacher’s salary 
case before him in 1949 I regarded 
him as just another southern jurist 
who would give me the usual legal 
head-whipping before I went along 
to the Cirucit Court of Appeals. 

Well it turned out to be the only 
case | ever tried with my mouth hang- 
ing open half of the time. Judge Wa- 
ing was so fair that I found my ap- 
prehensions totally unwarranted. He 
made his position clear and told them 
the 14th Amendment was still in the 
Constitution that it still pre- 
vailed for all citizens in his court, 


and 


Marshall's favorite quotation from 
his many legal opinions is Judge Wa- 
ring’s conclusion in killing the white 
Primary: “It is time for South Caro- 
lina to rejoin the Union. It is time 
to fall in step with the other states 
and adopt the American way of con- 
ducting elections,.” 

Even in retirement, Judge Waring’s 
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activities are aflirmative and construc- 
tive. His fight against segregation 
goes on, and he continues to adhere 
to his own high standards of public 
service. With many good years ahead 
of him, his work has been invaluable 
to the many organizations to which 
he devotes his efforts. Operating at 
a perhaps slightly reduced pace, he 
now finds time for the endless variety 
of cultural riches New York has to 
offer. His dominant moral strength 
and his spiritual commitment to hu- 
man equality have caused us all to 
be richer because he lives among us. 


TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pay Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 
Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It To 
THE ASSOCIATION 


HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 
We will pay you TWO DOLLARS 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL OF NEGRO Hisrory: 
October, 1918 
April and July, 1920 
January, April and July, 1921 
January, 1926 
Write your return address 
plainly and mail to: 

The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington 1, D. C. 

You will receive prompt payment 


COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


BEST 


15.00 


Two cash prizes will be award- 
ed students submitting the best 
articles to “The College Cor- 
ner” during the year. 
William M. Brewer, editor of 
the Journal of Negro History, 
will be chairman of the commit- 
tee of judges. 


Students should send typed, 
double-spaced papers to: 
VERNELL M. OLIverR 
CENTRAL State CoLLece 
WiLperFrorce, On10 
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PARALLELS OF JEWISH AND NEGRO HISTORY 


Negro History Week Address Deliv- 
ered on February 20, 1955 at Grand 
Street Boy's Club, New York City - 
By Dr. Louts Rucnames, Director 
Hillel Foundations of Western 
Massachusetts 


It is with a sense of deep privilege 
that I join you this morning in the 
observance of Negro History Week 
and in tribute to the Tercentenary of 
Jewish settlement in America. As I 
think of the history of my people in 
this country, | know of no more 
appropriate and meaningful act than 
to join our observance with that of 
the Negro people, whose history 
touches ours at so many points and 
whose welfare is so directly related 
to ours, 

We Jews have known within our 
lives and the lives of our fathers the 
problems which have confronted the 
Negro—the meaning of persecution, 
of segregation, and of the depriva- 
tion of elementary human rights. 
And in our own day, the lesson that 
men have had to relearn in every 
generation, that the rights of all men 
are inter-related, that no minority 
group is safe while others are the 
victims of persecution, has been 
seared into our minds and hearts 
through the burning flesh of six mil- 
lion of our brethren in Europe. 

As I think of the history of my 
people in America in relation to 
Negro History, I know of no more 
glorious chapter than the part we 
played in the anti-slavery movement 
of pre-Civil War days: Although 
there were those of us, both North 
and South, who were, to use a phrase 
popularized by Senator Ben Wade of 
Ohio, Israelites with Egyptian prin- 
ciples, who defended slavery and dis- 
crimination, the best of our people, 
the most idealistic and humanity- 
loving were to be found in the anti- 
slavery ranks, We may recall with 
pride Ernestine Rose, the eloquent 
daughter of a Polish rabbi, who 
came to these shores in her youth 
and devoted her great talents to the 
cause of the slave; August Bondi, 
Theodore Weiner, and Jacob Benja- 
min, who fought with John Brown 
against the forces of slavery in 


Kansas; Isidore Bush and Moritz 
Pinner, two leaders of the abolition- 
ist movement in Missouri; Rabbis 


Sabato Morais of Philadelphia and 
Bernard Felsenthal of Chicago, who 
stressed that Jews above all, because 
of the persecution they had known, 
ought to show the greatest hatred of 
Negro slavery; Rabbi David Einhorn, 
who came to this country in 1885, 
assumed the spiritual leadership of 
Har Sinai Congregation in Baltimore, 
and devoted himself in his writings 
and sermons to furthering the anti- 
slavery agitation in this country. To 
those who argued that a victory for 
the Republican party in 1860 would 
result in Southern secession, be an- 
swered: “, if the Union in fact 
rests on such a thoroughly immoral 
basis, it would appear neither cap- 
able of surviving nor fit to survive.” 
Dr. Einhorn continued to preach 
against slavery despite the opposition 
of the conservative elements of the 
city and of his own congregation. 
Even during the Baltimore riots of 
April 1861, when it was learned that 
he was on a list of anti-slavery men 
singled out for attack by the mob, 
he refused to leave the city, and 
members of his congregation had to 
guard his home to ensure his safety. 
It was only under the most urgent 
treaties of his friends that he finally 
consented to leave fog Philadelphia. 
And it may well be noted that when, 
after the rioting had subsided, his 
congregation wrote to him inviting 
him to return, but suggested that 
they wanted him to avoid discussing 
the issue of slavery, he refused and 
resigned from his pulpit. Fortunate. 
ly he was offered a position with a 
congregation in Philadelphia, where 
he continued his efforts on behalf of 
the anti-slavery movement. There 
are others I could mention, all of 
whom felt that they were most faith- 
ful to the highest traditions of their 
people in seeking the welfare of the 
Negro, and that in doing so they 
were assuring their own freedom as 
well, 

There are many parallels to be 
found between the histories of the 
Jew and the Negro in America. 


None, however, seems to me to be so 
meaningful as the lesson that the 
rights that both our peoples enjoy 
today were not given us as gifts, 
without effort on our part. They 
have had to be fought for with cour- 
age and determination, by men who 
refused to accept the status of second- 
class citizenship. They had to be 
demanded and pulled from the very 
teeth of prejudice and vested interest. 
The group of Jewish immigrants who 
landed at New Amsterdam in 1654 
had to struggle for the rights they 
achieved—-the right to live in New 
Amsterdam, to perform military 
duty, to trade, to own property, to 
be admitted to citizenship, to hold 
office and to worship publicly. Asser 
Levy and Jacob Barsimon, among 
the leaders of the community, knew 
that they would never achieve equal- 
ity through supine acceptance of in- 
feriority, and more than once they 
even found it necessary to flout exist- 
ing laws to achieve their rightful 
equal status, We ought to remember 
that Rhode Island, despite its having 
been founded by Roger Williams. 
who opened its boundaries to mem- 
bers of all religious groups, refused 
to grant Jews the right to vote and 
hold public office throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that in Pennsylvania it was 
only after a vigorous campaign un- 
der the leadership of Rabbi Gershom 
Mendes Seixas that the Jews of that 
state, in| 1790, secured the right to 
hold publie office without having to 
acknowledge the divine origin of the 
New Testament. In North Carolina, 
in 1809, Jacob Henry, in one of the 
great speeches of American history, 
fought for the right to keep his seat 
in the state legislature though he was 
a Jew. Through the impact of his 
speech and aided by two prominent 
Christians, William Gaston and John 
Taylor, Henry did succeed in remain- 
ing in the legislature. Yet it was 
not until 1868, and it may be inter- 
esting to observe, only under a much- 
maligned Reconstruction government 
in which Negroes finally had the 
right to vote and hold office, that the 
religious clause in the constitution 
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of the state, which had in effect dis- 
qualified Jews from holding office, 
was finally eliminated. There can 
be little doubt that if today there 
exists a measure of political, reli- 
gious and social equality for all 
Americans it is in great part due to 
the resolute opposition of Jews, 
Negroes and members of other minor- 
ity groups to the inequalities to 
which they have been subjected. 

Yet this striving for equality has 
heen dependent upon one great right 
without which the protests, the peti- 
tions, the demands could not have 
heen made— the right to freedom of 
expression. This right has always 
heen the very life-blood of every per- 
son who has sought to eliminate in- 
justice, of every group that has 
sought to overcome oppression, No 
great movement for equal rights has 
ever taken place without affirming 
the right of every man to speak, to 
publish, to criticize, to assemble with 
others, and to demand changes in 
government and society. No right 
has been so indelibly written into the 
very fabric of Jewish life, and | may 
add, of Negro life as well. It was 
afirmed by the prophets of Israel 
who exposed and attacked the evils 
about them though they paid for 
their criticism with the contempt of 
their well-placed contemporaries, 
with jail, and even with their lives. 
It was expressed in the determination 
of Jews to accept exile from their 
homes and even the fires of the in- 
quisition rather than live as slaves 
to other men’s opinions; it was re- 
stated in the hatred of the rabbis for 
the man who acted the part of the 
political informer, causing untold 
suffering to some of the greatest 
leaders of our people from the first 
century of this era to our own day, 
Such men the rabbis compared to 
snakes, and in their daily prayers, 
which we still recite, prayed that 
there be neither hope nor remem- 
brance for them. 


The Jewish devotion to free speech 
and democracy was expressed in this 
century by Benjamin Nones, a Revo- 
lutionary War Hero, who, in 1800, 
aceused of being a Jew, a Republican 
and poor, replied that he was proud 
to be all three and that it was because 
he was a Jew that he valued the 


democratic liberties that go with a 
Republican form of government. 
One thinks of Michael Meilprin, a 


Hungarian Jew who took part in 
the Hungarian Revolution led by 
Kossuth in 1848, and who fled to 
this country when the revolution 
failed. Meilprin’s love of freedom 
soon led him into the anti-slavery 
movement in this country. He was 
a man of great erudition, a master 
of twelve languages, and he put his 
knowledge to good use when he 
wrote, in January 1861, what has 
become a famous reply to Rabbi 
Morris Raphall’s defense of slavery. 
But perhaps most characteristic of 
the man was his courageous dei onse 
of free speech when at an anti- 
slavery meeting in Philadelphia he 
arose and denounced a crowd of 
hoodlums who were trying to stop 
the meeting. And though he was 
brutally assaulted and beaten he 
nevertheless showed that neither 
threats nor violence could deter him 
from speaking his mind. In more 
recent years we have the example of 
Rabbi Judah Magnes, who was per- 
haps the most popular rabbi of the 
years immediately preceding as well 
as during the First World War. His 
words on free speech may well serve 
as a guide for our own day. Express- 
ing his credo, he said: “I stand for 
the right of every man and every 
group to advocate any and every 
governmental, political, economic, 
spiritual change, no matter what be 
the doctrines they teach, and no mat- 
ter what be the methods they talk 
and write about.” There are so 
many others I could mention. Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, who as a lawyer 
and Supreme Court judge never 
abandoned his prophetic heritage, 
whose Supreme Court opinions in 
eases involving free speech marked a 
milestone in the interpretation of the 
First Amendment, who said: “In 
frank expression of conflicting opin- 
ion lies the greatest promise of wis- 
dom in governmental action; and in 
suppression lies ordinarily the great- 
est peril.” Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
whose name and prophetic courage 
will never be forgotten es long as 
American Jewry will live; or Albert 
Einstein, who, as a refugee from Nazi 
persecution has given us a new con- 
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ception of what it truly means to be 
an American and to defend civil 
liberties. Through these men and 
many others, American Jews have 
upheld their devotion to freedom of 
expression and have helped to secure 
and defend that right. 


How vital this right is to the wel- 
fare of minority groups is shown by 
the impact that the current hysteria 
has had upon our efforts. One need 
not deny the advances made by min- 
ority groups in recent years, especial- 
ly that represented by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the education 
cases, to admit that the militancy 
which characterized the efforts of 
our groups before, during and imme- 
diately after the last war has lessened 
noticeably and that the mass support 
which we were able at one time to 
arouse among the general population 
has likewise diminished. What has 
happened to the campaign for a 
Federal FEPC? It was in 1950 that 
the last significant effort was made 
to achieve a federal FEPC law. At 
that time, it met with considerable 
support even though the bill was 
defeated. Some politicians, as a 
matter of fact, were almost fright- 
ened into thinking that they might 
have to vote for it, although in the 
House they finally succeeded in 
skillfully evading their promises by 
enacting a bill which was everything 
but what an FEPC law should be. 
Today. there are few observers who 
would be willing to state that an 
FEPC bill, under present conditions 
of public opinion and minority group 
mobilization, would have any chance 
of being enacted. And the sad fact 
is that there is a strong conviction 
among many well-meaning and hon- 
est Americans that to be too strongly 
devoted to the cause of minority 
groups, especially on such issues as 
FEPC, to which the present adminis- 
tration is opposed, is a dangerous 
political affair, Certainly, in a 
period when controversial opinions 
are frowned upon and the desire for 
social and political change is equated 
in some very powerful political quar- 
ters with heresy and the first step to 
subversion, the fear of aiding minor- 
ity groups to achieve changes in their 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


A MODERN PIONEER 
By Jessie H. Roy 

With catalogues from various col- 
leges piled on the table in front of 
them, Bob Jennifer and his friend, 
James Owens, were trying to decide 
what kind of engineers they wanted 
to be, and where they would go to 
receive their training. 

“Hey, man, look at this!” ex- 
claimed Bob. ‘City U., right here at 
home, is offering a course in Elee- 
tronic Engineering. Teaches you 
how to be an engineer in a radio or 
television station. That’s what | 
want to take.” 

“But where would you get a 
job?” inquired James the practical. 
“They just don’t hire Negroes as 
engineers in radio and T-V.” he re- 
marked, 

“How you talk!” said Bob, the 
dreamer. “Suppose Lester Abbott 
had believed that. Maybe he'd still 
be pushing a broom.” 

“Who is Lester Abbott?” asked 
James. 

“Until a couple of years ago,” 
answered Bob, “he was a janitor in 
some building in Hartford, Con- 
necticut.” But after several months 
of study, he passed the rigid tests 
given by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and received, by mail, his 
license as a radio engineer. 

“He was hired immediately by 
radio station WTHT, which is not 
only known as ‘The Voice of Con- 
necticut,” but is the city of Hart- 
ford’s key station. It- is located in 
the same building where Lester Ab- 
bot had just been wielding a broom 
and a mop.” 

“Whew!” whistled James. “But 
that was luck.” he added. “Bet we 
couldn't get a job like that down 
here.” ‘ 

“Who knows?” observed Bob, 
“Times are changing very rapidly 
now-a-days; and the end is not yet. 

“T say prepare and be ready when 
the bafriers of prejudice and dis- 
crimination fall, as they must do 
sooner or later. 

“Man, just imagine one of us in 
the control room of Station WW- 


CC!” said Bob and a dreamy look 
came into his eyes as he thought 
about it. 

“Do you know what a radio en- 
gineer has to do, Jim?” he added. 

“No,” replied James, “What does 
he have to do that is so special 7” 

“Mr. Abbott told someone Dad 
knows about his work,” said Bob. 

“First of all, he has to be very 
careful about time because time is 
the most important thing in radio. 

“It is often up to the engineer to 
so arrange the time ‘breaks’ that no 
time goes to waste. 

“If the engineer is not alert, he 
can miss a ‘break’ and cost his sta- 
tion money. 

“Mr. Abbott ‘controls four micro- 
phones, two turntables, two studio 
magnecord recorders, three studios, 
the A B C network, and a host of 
incoming lines.’ 

“Surrounded by gangs of buttons, 
dials, flashing lights, and time 
clocks, Mr. Abbott not only has to 
keep his program on the air, but he 
also must make readings on the 
transmitter every half hour. 

“These readings are very neces- 
sary because every radio station has 
been given a certain number of 
waves, called evcles, 

“Station WTHT in Hartford is on 
1,230,000 cycles; and it is Mr. Ab- 
bott’s duty to see that this frequen- 
cy is kept up at all times. 

“Sometimes, the engineer's work 
calls for split second decisions; so 
you see, Mr, Abbott’s position is a 
very important dnd exacting one.” 

“It certainly must be.” agreed 
James. “I think you and [ could do 
it, however: but, Boy, we'd have to 
he good,” 

“We expect to be good, don't 
we?” asked Bob. “I want to be so 
good that not only any station would 
be glad to hire me, but [I could also 
start a station of my own. That 
would be great! Then I wouldn't 
have to wait to be hired. I could 
hire others.” 

“You'd certainly be a modern pi- 
oneer if you did that.” laughed 
James, “But I'm beginning to be 
lieve that you could do it, Fellow. 


You do, and you may count on me 
to be your right hand man,” 

“I don't see why it couldn't be 
done,” said Bob. “You and | could 
do almost anything we set our minds 
to do. We are young enough and 
ambitious enough to work at out 
dream until we make it come true, 

“It's time we darker Americans 
started making new roads for our- 
selves, anyway, instead of depend. 
ing upon others to hire us into their 
enterprises.” 

“You are right, Bob,” agreed 
James. “Let's ask our dads to let 
us take this course at City UU.” 

“Yes, Let's,” echoed Bob. “May- 
be we can go to Hartford next week- 
end to see Mr. Abbott at work.” 

Within a few days, the two friends 
were interviewing Lester Abbott in 
Hartford. 

“The electronics field has a great 
many drawbacks. Radio is a lone- 
some life,” he told them, But this 
did not dampen their desire. 

“But,” continued Mr. Abbott, “al- 
though many hours are spent in the 
control room all alone, the advances 
being made daily indicate that ra- 
dio and television hold a bright fu- 
ture for industrious fellows.” 

Elated and encouraged, the two 
friends returned to their home town, 
and made plans for their college 
training in Electronic Engineering. 
Their eyes were bright, and their 
young faces glowed with happy an- 
ticipation as they walked briskly over 
to City campus to register. 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named? 
YOUNG SCHOOL, 
By Geneva C, Turner 


How boys’ hearts thrill to the 
sound of beating drums, to the strains 
of martial music, and to the sight 
of finely uniformed soldiers march 
ing in even, rhythmic strides down 
a broad avenue! Many boys then 
and there decide to become soldiers, 
Those who have such ambitions and 
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attend Young School, located at 24th 
and Benning Road, N. E., in Wash- 
ington City, have for their inspira- 
tion one of the greatest colored mili- 
tary figures America has produced - 
COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 
for whom your school is named, 
Colonel Young was born in Ken- 
tucky, March 12, 1864, and received 
his preliminary education at Wilber- 
force in the state of Ohio. On June 
15, 188A, he was appointed from that 
the Military 
West Point from which he was gradu- 
March 12, 


1889. For a period of about four 


state to Academy at 


ated with a commission 


years he was Professor of Military 


Science and Tactics at Wilberforce 
University. 

Young advanced rapidly in his 
military life, being of excellent cha- 
racter, dignified, and of splendid mi- 
litary appearance. He was appointed 
a first lieutenant of cavalry Decem- 
ber 22, 
L901; and a major August 28, 1912. 


At the outbreak of World War I, he, 


as a major, commanded troops in 


1896: a captain February 2, 


the Phillipine Insurrection and in 
Mexico with General Pershing. 

In July, 1916, Young was made 
lieutenant colonel and was in line for 
a brigadier generalship to command 
the 92nd 


He was disqualified, however, upon 


colored combat division. 
physical examination, because of high 
blood pressure. Colonel Young had 
expected to go to France and when 
he was forced to remain in the U. S. 
to train troops in camp, his disap- 
pointment was heartbreaking. 
Colonel was 
colonel June 22, L9L7, 
close of World War | was appointed 
Military Attache to the Liberian Le- 
gation. His lasting contributions to 


Young retired as 


and at the 


the country are data concerning Af- 
rica and its people, and a map of 
Haiti, the first one made. For these 
contributions he received the Spin- 
garn Medal. 

While on duty as Military Attache 
to the Liberian Republic, Colonel 
Young died and was buried at La- 


Southern Nigeria, September, 


1922. In accordance with English 
law. however, his body was not re- 
turned to the United States until 
nine months later, May 1923. About 


50,000, people lined the streets of 
New York to witness the return of 
his body attended 
special services for him. Final tri- 
bute was paid to Col. Young May 31, 
1923, at Arlington National Cemete- 
ry in Washington City where he was 
given a hero’s funeral, while thous- 


and thousands 


ands of people from every section of 
the country paid homage in the ceme- 
tery's amphitheater, 

The state of Ohio held him in such 
high esteem that it passed a resolu- 
tion “to show to the memory of 
Colonel Charles Young at the inter- 
ment at Arlington, all the respect and 
honor due a citizen of this state who 
has rendered eminent services to this 
country.” 

The life of Colonel Charles Young 
affords an excellent example of out- 
standing achievement in the military 
world. He carried out all of his as- 
signments in a very excellent way 
to the very end despite his disap- 
pointment and thus won the esteem 
of the nation. His life, too, is a re- 
minder to every student of Young 
School to achieve so worthily in his 
chosen that he be a 
credit to his friends, school and com- 


career, will 


munity. 


Parallels 


(Continued from Page 61) 


economic and political status be- 


‘comes a force 40 be reckoned with. 


There is a good deal of evidence 
that such fears have been directly in- 
creased by the way in which the gov- 
ernment’s security program has been 
carried out. Some time ago, James 
R. Newman, in a review of Profes- 
sor Walter Gellhorn’s book, “Secur- 
ity, Loyalty 
“To exhibit sympathy for 
Negroes, Jews and other minority 
groups has also led officials to be- 
come suspicious and demand an ex- 


and Science,” wrote: 


undue 


planation of this curious behavior. 
lt is disturbing to learn that official 
guardians of the Republic's safety 
regard a gift of money to the United 
Jewish Appeal as showing ‘sympathy 
for the underdog’ and therefore evi- 
dence of a ‘propensity’ toward dis- 
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loyalty and subversion; that to have 
parents born abroad makes a person 
liable to the accolade of a ‘potential 
risk’.” 

As one sees the continuance of the 
McCarran Immigration law, the ex- 
ample of the Ladejinsky case, the 
trial and conviction in Louisville, 
Kentucky of those who sought to 
break down the barriers of Negro 
segregation, can there be any doubt 
that the position of minority groups 
is intimately related to the main- 
tenance of free speech and all the 
other freedoms that go with it? 
More than two thousand years ago, 
the prophet Amos, living in a period 
which in many respects was similar 
to ours, remarked that “the prudent 
man doth keep silent, for it is an 
evil time.” In every age there have 
been those who through fear or pru- 
dence have found it more advisable 
to lose themselves in the anonymity 
of silence rather than incur the dan- 
ger of expressing the ideas they be- 
lieved to be true. Yet true prudence, 
it seems to me, lies not in silence 
but in striving for those ideals which 
undergird our welfare and the wel- 


fare of our country, and without 
which we are certainly lost. 
Brandeis, in his great dissenting 


opinion in the Whitney case, wrote 
that the founding fathers of our 
country “believed liberty to be the 
secret of happiness and courage to 
be the secret of liberty.” We need 
a renewal of that courage today. We 
need a decision to stop retreating; 
to affirm once more that we shall 
practice the right to criticize, to 
petition, to demand reforms in 
American life wherever and when- 
ever we deem it necessary. We need 
a new outpouring of effort against 
all those evils that still confront 
Negroes, Jews and other minority 
groups. Finally, we need that devo- 
tion to freedom which Emerson so 
beautifully expressed in his journal 
on the eve of the Civil War: “Just 
now,” he wrote, “the supreme public 
duty of all thinking men is to assert 
freedom. Go where it is threatened, 
and say, ‘I am for it, and do not 
wish to live in the world a moment 
longer than it exists’.” 
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ON BEING IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


By Joseph R. Ransome 


NOTE: “On Being in the Spotlight” 
was delivered by Mr. Joseph R. Ran- 
some, February 13, 1955 at the Eb- 
eneezer Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Va. The occasion was the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week by the 
Gamma Delta Chapter, lota Phi 
Lambda Sorority of Richmond. Mr. 
Albert N. D. Brooks, Sec’y-Treas- 
urer, The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and Htstory, spoke 
concerning the work of that Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Gwendolyn J. Shelton 
was sponsor of the program. 


In an Associated Press release on 
January eighth, Negro Americans 
read and reread of an event which 
had taken place the night before— 
they read: 

“Amid applause and cheers —and 
a few tears, American contralto Mar- 
ian Anderson became last night the 
first of her race to sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

And the warm welcome given the 
first Negro in the Met’s seventy year 
history, provided but the prelude to 
an artistic success by the famed con- 
cert performer. Critics were unani- 
mous in praise of her rich voice 
heard in the second scene of Act II 
of Verdi's “Masked Ball.” 

As the curtain rose on the second 
scene there was Miss Anderson, as 
Ulriea, stirring her witches caldron. 

The audience broke into a tre- 
mendous ovation. Many men and 
women in the audience, white as 
well as Negro patrons dabbed at their 
eyes in the emotion of the moment. 
Orchestra conductor Demetri Metro- 
poulis stopped the playing until the 
demonstration was over. 

Then Miss Anderson, a grim taut 
figure as her role called for started 
to sing her first aria. At the end of 
the act there was a noticeable hush 
in the audience until the singers took 
their curtain calls. 

Then there was repeated a wave 
of bravos and hand clapping as Miss 
Anderson took her bows with the 
other members of the cast. 


Zinka 
threw her arms around Miss Ander- 


Famed soprano Milanov 


son and kissed her on the cheek. 
This brought a tremendous demon- 
stration. Back in the dressing room 
after the second scene the singer's 
frail mother threw her arms around 
her famous daughter, kissed her and 
said “We thank the Lord!” 

At this point “Brown Americans 
laid their newspapers aside, and felt 
proud again that they were painted 
a darker hue. 

Marian Anderson that night, with- 
out doubt was really in the spotlight! 


Was it Shakespear who said “all 
the world is a stage?” So, just as 
individuals from time to time get the 
spotlight’ in their chosen field of en- 
deavor, nations and ethnic groups 
do the same. They get into the 
spotlight on the stage of history and 
act out their parts before the audi- 
ence of the world. 

Recent observers feel, that as of 
now the Negro is in the spotlight 
on the stage of America with the 
world as his audience and the cur- 
tain is about to be lifted on an act 
he is to dramatize. Alan Paton au- 
thor of “Cry the Beloved Country,” 
a man who knows a drama when he 
sees one says; “The Negro History 
is one of despair and hope, of accept- 
ance and rejection of justice and 
terror, a story so noble and tragic 
that it is one of the greatest epics 
of all mankind.” John H. Johnson 
says that every Negro is a Horatio 
Alger. Our history then is indeed a 
drama! 

The drama in which we played 
previously in our history is one I 
like to call “The Drama of Assent.” 
The lexicographers here will recog- 
nize Assent to mean: to admit the 
truth. Jefferson, more gifted per 
haps than any man of his day, cap- 
tured the spirit of the truth when he 
wrote: “We hold these truths to be 
self evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights among which are life, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness . 
The Founding Fathers again attempt- 
ed to state the truth in the Preamble 
of our Constitution when they said 
. . 40 establish justice, promote 
domestic tranquility and to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity . . . "Those two 
documents make up the heart of what 
we now call the “American Creed.” 
But America at that time had not 
given ASSENT to that Creed. Stu- 
dents of history will recall that at 
this very time slavery existed, indi- 
viduals could be jailed for non pay- 
ment of debt, women did not have 
the right of suffrage, property own- 
ers alone, could vote, all of these 
were evidences that America’s Assent 
was missing. 

What was needed then was a 
group to get in the spotlight on the 
stage of American History and to 
dramatize the  inconsistances of 
theory and practice. Destiny gave 
this role to the Negro people of this 
land. Act | began when Anthony 
Johnson and others like him got off 
the Dutch “Man of War” at James. 
town in 1619 and ended in the halls 
of Congress . This act had various 
scenes too—the slave ship, the selling 
block, the whipping post, the Under- 
ground Railroad, the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Act | ended when 
Congress chisled into the granite 
foundation of the fundamental law of 
our land, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments.  Free- 
dom, read one, citizenship the other 
and suffrage the third. So, at the 
end of this act the LEGISLATIVE 
branch of our government had at 
last agreed with what Jefferson had 
written! This branch of govern- 
ment had given its ASSENT! 

This was only Act I of the drama 
of assent for the other two branches 
of our government had not yet been 
heard. The years passed, before the 
executive branch made any effort to 
give its assent. On June 25th 1941 
the great Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came nearest to giving his assent 
when he issued his famous Procla- 
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mation BUU2 which laid the ground 
work lo what was to be known later 
Harry 5. Truman 
was not far behind when he went to 


as the 


Congress and delivered what we now 
call his famous “Civil Rights” speech 
in January 1948. The LALCUTIVE 
branch had now given its assent. 
Then came the glorious finale on 
May 17, when Justice Warren was 
privileged to ring down the curtain 
on the great drama of assent when 
he closed the reading of that great 
with the words “it is so 


The JUDICIAL 


had at long last come to admit the 


decision 
ordered,” branch 
iruth! 

| seem to hear a skeptic say that 
just 
| answer that one drama has 
beginning. 
ASSENT has ended 


for all the branches of our na- 


the drama is beginning not 
ending. 
ended and another is 
The drama of 
now 
tional government have given assent, 
the legislative, the executive and the 
judiciary. The drama now begin- 
ning is the drama of CONSENT. 
Consent is defined as, the yielding 
of the mind or will to acquiesce, to 


beginning is the 


comply, to accede, to concur. 
drama 
which the entire citizenry 
must yield their minds or will, must 


new now 


one in 


acquiese, must comply to the assent 
given the “American Creed” by the 
three branches of our 
And to heighten the drama the Chief 


Lxecutive of our nation has appoint. 


government, 


ed to the bench the grandson of a 
man who dissented in the Plessy vs. 
bFerguson case of 1896. This was a 
gesture which is symbolic of the in- 
evitable on rush of justice. 

What better evidence do we need, 
that a new drama is beginning than 
the statement issued by the editors of 
study called “Schools in 
l'ransition.” Among other things the 


editors said. “That since the statement 
of the Supreme Court on May 17th 
the question is not whether, but when 


and how desegregation will take 


place.’ 

In the drame of “Assent” which 
has just ended we had the spotlight 
too, but then 
and the Negro masses took heart by 
It was 


mainly as individuals 
the achievements of the few. 
an era of a few ereat people doing 
great things and many little people 


taking reluge in the.. greatness. We 
did as was suggested in the theme 
of Negro History week, we took ref- 
uge in “The Contributions Negroes 
Have Made in the Intercultural Lite 
when Jan Mat- 
zeliger designed the Lasting machine 
which made possible the manulactur- 
ing of shoes on a large scale, thus 


ot America.” 


lowering prices, Negroes became al- 
legorical. They said just as a Negro 
enabied America to stand firm on 
the SULES of a Negro, America is 
standing firm now only because ot 
the SULLS of Negroes. When Dr. 
Wiliams periormed the first 
successful operation on the human 


Dan 


heart known to medical science, Ne- 
groes again became allegorical. They 
said just as Dan Williams had saved 
the physical heart of America so has 
the Negro saved the spiritual heart 
of our country. When Norbert Rill- 
ieux of Louisiana designed an evap- 
oration pan which revolutionized the 
making of sugar, Negroes again said 
that we too have given a sweetness 
to American life unmatched by any 
other group. When Percy 
Julian gave the world a new medicine 
called prostignin, which prevented 


ethnic 


muscle spasm and caused the muscle 
to relax, Negroes saw allegory in 
They said as a Ne- 
gro has caused the body to relax so 


this disc overy, 


have we taught America to relax and 
avoid tension. We suffered 
long——and without tension! In Dr. 
Charles Drew’s blood bank we saw 
the preservation of that life giving 
substance. 


have 


In giving this country 
our long years of labor Negroes too 
had preserved that life giving sub- 
The dis- 
of a test and cure of social 
y William A. Hinton was 
symbolic to the Negro too. As Hin- 
ton had found a cure for an ugly dis- 
that wracked 
would the Negroes become instru- 
ments of a cure of ugly diseases that 


stance to our economy. 
eovery 


disease by 


ease men s bodies so 


wrack men’s minds— the diseases of 
predjudice, bigotry hatred. 
When Ralph Bunche brought peace 


nations, receiving 
Prize thereby, Ne- 
Allegoric ally 
they said, that if peace does come to 


Negro. will lead and 


this 


to two warring 
the Nobel 


groes again took hope. 


Peace 


the world, a 


show the way. All was done 
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in the drama just passed, the drama 
ol assent great Negroes doing 
great things and little Negroes taking 
reluge in their greatness. One wit 
has said that it is a small wonder 
that Willie Mays has succeeded so 
admirably, tor when he swings his 
bat, fourteen million Negroes swing 
with When Jackie Robinson 
fourteen million Ne- 
along with him. The 
great Negroes have had the spot- 
light! 

In the new drama of CONSENT 
all Negroes will be in the spotlight 

all tourteen million of us! ‘Lhe 
new drama will call for for many 
little Negroes many little 
things. What then are the many 
things Negroes must do in this pend- 
Students 
of drama tell me that there are cer- 
tain things an actor must do if he 
wants to be assured of a dramatic 
success. 


him. 
“steals home 


grocs run 


doing 


ing drama of “Consent?” 


One of the first things an actor 
must do is to accept or be familiar 
This 


is why they say that dress rehearsal 


with the costume he must wear. 


is so important before a play. An 
actor can't do his best it he feels 
his costume is funny or is ill-fitting 
or embarrasses him in any way. 
Now this of which | am 
speaking has been with us a olng 
time, but there is reason to believe 
that we have not yet accepted it. 
This costume is our deep brown 
skin! sociologists are now 
talking about our “high visibility.” 
Now | somewhat thought that we had 
accepted our costume until | read 
with great concern, the report of the 
study made by Dr. Kenneth Clarke 
and his accomplished wife Dr. Ma- 
mie Clarke. Their aim, they said, 
was to study the genisis and develop- 
ment of identification as a 
function or selfawareness in Negro 
children. In other words the Clarkes 
were trying to find out how early 
children learn to be 
ashamed of the costume they are 
their dark skins. 

experiment 


costume 


Even 


racial 


in life do 


wearing 
The conducted 
with 253 Negro children, subjects 


was 


ranged from three to seven years. 
Measurements were also calculated 
on the basis of skin color; 46 of the 
children were light complexioned 


| 


! 
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(almost white) 128 of the children 


were medium and 79 quite dark. 


Testing was done with dolls. Two 


dolls were used, one doll was brown 
with black hair, the other doll was 
white with yellow hair. Each doll 
had the same features and wore no- 
thing but a white diaper. Several 
carefully were 
asked each child as he or she sat 
at a table with the dolls before him. 
Because of the age of the subjects 


worded sentences 


it was necessary to present the exper- 
iment as a game. The questions 
asked were: 1. Give me the doll you 
like to play with, that is, the doll 
you like best. 2. Give me the doll 
that is a nice doll. 
doll that looks bad. 
doll that is a nice color, 5. Give me 
the doll that looks like a white child. 
the doll that looks like 


Give me the doll 


3. Give me the 
1. Give me the 


6. Give me 
a colored child. 7. 
that looks like you. 

The last request created extreme 
situations in the darker 
children. When asked to give the 
doll that looks like you, many of the 
children wanted to explain why the 
doll looked like them in the first 
place. Some of the darker children 
broke down and cried and two of 
the children ran out of the testing 
I burned 
my face and it spoiled. one dark 
child apologized. Another said I 
burned my face in the summer. It 
might be interesting to note further 
that 60 pereent of the children pre- 
ferred to play with the white doll. 
59 percent thought that the white 
doll was a nice doll, and 59 percent 
thought that the colored doll looked 
bad. It would indeed he careless to 
make a sweeping generalization and 
say that adults are as uncomfortable 
in their costumes as are these chil- 
dren——but | suspect that this experi- 
ment is a straw in the wind. 


This then is one of the bie tasks 
of Negro History in the coming 
drama of “Consent.” Our history 
must help us to unlearn our attitude 
toward blackness. Our history must 
constantly remind us that blackness 
has not always been a badge of infer- 
iority that America’s attitude 
toward blackness is relatively new 
in the history of mankind. The 


emotional 


room convulsed in tears. 


‘them so 


Homer “The 
Ethiopians are the most beautiful, 
the blackest and the farthest removed 
of men. Herodotus said “the Ethi- 
opians feasted among the gods.” In 


ancient bard wrote: 


Europe the black man was accepted 
when he journeyed there with the 
Mohammedan invasion and became 
the toast of Spain and Portugal, sev- 
before the 
Many Africans 


too came with the Spanish explorers. 


en hundred years dis- 


covery of America. 


Columbus did not reject Alonzo Pe- 
dro Nino because he was black. He 
made him the pilot of one of his 
ships. The Spaniards did not  re- 
ject Estevanico, they let him lead in 
the exploration of the Southwest. 
Not only was the Negro accepted in 
Lurope but he was also aceepted by 
the aborigines of America. Negroes 
aceepted the culture of the Indians 
and they in turn permitted Negroes 
their 
During the Seminole Wars one Ne- 
ero named Harry led a band of one 


hundred Many 


women took Negroes as mates. 


to become leaders in society. 


Indian 
That 
is why we must always have Negro 


warriors. 


History even in an integrated society 
for we must be constantly reminded 
that the attitude 
blackness is new in the history of 
mankind. It was learned. 
it can be unlearned. 

Not only 
tumes well, but an actor must know 
his lines. No drama is really a 
drama without well spoken lines. In 
this drama of 
know our lines and we must know 
well that we repeat 
them at any time and at any place. 
of the 
Negro used ethnology, sociology and 


present toward 


Therefore 


must we wear our cos- 


“Consent” we must 


must 


A generation ago enemies 
psychology in an attempt to prove 
the inferiority of the Negro. The 
intelligence test was their favorite 
Later they discovered that 
can intelligence 
alone but also measures the quality 
of your 
pointed to our high death rate and 
predicted that the race would die out 
in the United States. Booker T. 
Washington said in 1900 he wished 
the average life snan of the Negro 
could be increased to 35. In our 
day however these propagandists 


weapon. 
no test measure 


environment. Sociologists 


‘have been quieted by the definitive 
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statement of a group of world re- 
nowned social scientists, a statement 
made at the request of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
If there are any differences in the 
races they said they could not find 
them. 

However, what the propagandists 
could not do with the social scien- 
tists, they are trying to do with sta. 
tistics. To publish long tables in 
been 


city) 


certain newspapers (as has 


done in a certain Southern 
showing the murder rate among Ne 
eroes, followed by other tables show- 
ing the illegitimacy rate, the vener- 
eal disease rate and the birth rate, 
without any explanation to the lay 
mind is sinister in its implications. 
To such propaganda we must have 
the answers ~- we must speak our 
We know that any 


circumscribed as ourselves will bear 


lines. #roup 80 
such marks of privations in all areas 
of their living, but we must be ready 
to speak our lines to that effeet when- 
ever the opportunities come our way, 

Another thing a good actor must 
do is to move on cue. He must 
know when to move on the stage of 


If he 


moves too soon or too late he spoils 


history and speak his lines. 


the effectiveness of his act. Nathaniel 
Bacon did not move on cue on the 
stage of history so we speak of “Ba- 
Rebellion.” Adams 


dressed as an Indian dumped tea into 


con's Samuel 
He moved on cue and is 
“Founding 
Our cue is to move now, 


the sea. 
now known as one of the 
Fathers.” 
our world brotherhood must 
now. For if we listen to Bertrand 
Russel, the 
the failure to meve now seems omin- 


come 
philosopher, 


ous indeed said he; “If we can’t <olve 
the problems of Formosa. mankind 
will be extinct by the end of the 
year.” If we want to witness the 
“Drama of Consent” we had hetter 
move on cue. 

Finally, a good actor should feel 
his part. Frequently in- great plays 
when an actor has to portray some 
great historical has 
been known to study avidly the bi- 
ography of the character to get the 
feel of his part. The young man 
who at one time played the part of 
Thomas Jefferson in “Common Glo- 
ry” was said to have spent many 
hours reading the biography of Jef- 


character. he 
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ferson. 
As it 


with groups, we must look back in 


He wanted to feel his part. 
is with individuals so it is 
our history and get the feel of our 
We want to get the 
had. They 


wanted equality. 


wreal ancestors. 
‘feel” that they 
feeling that 
It has been 
are actually afraid that an integrated 
society will come about in their life 
time. We need to reread our history 
and get the feel of equality. We 
must reread Crispus Attucks again. 


had a 
they 
said that some Negroes 


He had the feel of equality, when he 
rushed from the tavern and took over 
the direction of the Boston mob, that 
was protesting against British tyran- 
ny He shot 
for his leadership as for his supposed 
Later the O'Riley 
was to write: 

‘All honor to Crispus Attucks 

Who was leader and voice that day 
The first to defy and the first to die 
With Maverick, 


Read again of George Moses Hor- 


was dead as much 


insolence. poet 


Carr and Clay. 


ton who had the feel of equality and 
grew poetic about it. He cried out 
in 1829; 
Bid slavery hide her haggard face 
And barbarism fly, 
I scorn to see the sad disgrace 
In which enslaved I lie. 
Read Frederick 


While others were fearing our depor- 


Douglass again. 
tation to Africa or fearing that we 
would die out in this land, Douglas 
kept the feel of equality, 


1859: 


Listen to 
him in 
“We neither die or be driven out, 
but shall’ go with this people, either 
as a testimony against them, or as 
evidence in their favor throughout 
this generation.” 
She 
could say with pride in her later life, 
“Yes | 
Underground Railroad and I never 
ran the train off the track and never 


Read Harriet Tubman again. 


was the conductor of the 


lost a passenger. Read aeain about 
the “Niagara 
“The Call’ which was issued then by 
the very youthful Dubois, listen: 
“We shall not be satisfied with less 
than our full manhood rights, We 
claim for ourselves every right that 
belongs to free born Americans, civil 


Movement” and read 


and social until we get these rights 
we shall protest and assail the ears 
of America.” These gentlemen had 


the feel of equality. 

I know it is not given to all of uw 
to play a leading part in the drama 
of history. We can’t all dazzle the 
world with our scientific discoveries 
or athletic prowess or rare musical 
gifts, but we all can get the feel of 
quality, 

I believe this drama of “Consent” 
will end as successfully as Miss An- 
I believe that 
when white 
on the stage of history as did Zinka 
Milanoy Marian Anderson the 


world too will applaud and we of 


derson’s debut ended. 


Negro and embrace 


as did the 


e 


African descent will say 
mother of Marian 
thank the Lord!” 


Anderson: 


In Curriculum 
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that is loosely identified with 
undesirable traits and condi- 
tions. Such history and instruc- 
tion would be most desirable; 
but who will write history 
books of this nature, and where 
are the teachers who are quali- 
fied to offer this type of instruc- 
tion? 

History books used current- 
ly in our publie schools omit 
reference to the Negro or pic- 
ture him as a negligible factor 
in history. More frequently, 
however, these books take 
pains to portray the Negro in 
an unfavorable light. Even the 
description of environmental 
influences has been slanted. 
Omitted are the deeds of bra- 
very, but included are the acts 
of cowardice. The whole sys- 
tem of slavery is justified, along 
with the motives of those who 
sought to destroy the United 
States in an effort to pernetu- 
ate it; but the period of the 
Reconstruction is condemned. 
The outcome of the study of 
this so-called history is a be- 
lief in the depravity of the Ne- 
gro, as a quality inherent to 
the race. Accented are the ra- 
cial traits manifest in the typi- 
cal parts in which the Negro 
is cast in motion pictures. He 


is a servant, he is ignorant. he is 
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comical, he is lazy, he is a coward, 
he is disloyal and he has criminal 
tendencies. 

As a result of indoctrination, pub- 
lic opinion holds the Negro in con- 
tempt. The Negro heroes of all of 
our country’s wars have been quickly 
forgotten. The public accepts the 
idea that the Ku Klux Klan was jus- 
tified in using force to take the con- 
trol of government in the post-Civil 
War South out of the hands of dis- 
“Carpet and ig- 
norant Negro legislators. The pub- 
lic is ignorant of the fact that many 
of these Negro 
legislators were college-trained men. 


honest Baggers” 


so-called ignorant 
who were numbered among the more 
than five hundred thousand free Ne- 
groes who lived in the South before 
the Civil War, but who are not even 
mentioned in the history books used 
in the schools. The opinion held by 
the public is that the Negro has de- 
served the shoddy treatment that he 
has received. How can this unfavor- 
able public opinion be changed by 
education ? 


The truth in historv is related not 
only to “who writes the books” but 


also to “who teaches the c'asses,” 
At present. both the authors and the 
the products of past 

Although it must be 


done, no mere change in textbooks 


teachers are 


indoctrination 


will alter the attitudes of a majority 
of the teachers. These peonle must 
he forced to face the challenge of 
In this connection. 
efforts must be 
aided bv social action. 

The Association for the Studv of 
Necro Life and History 
enliehtened educational organizations 
must make 
cerning snitable texthooks and ade- 


historical truth. 


purelv educational 


and other 


recommendations con- 
uate trainine for prospective teach- 
ers. Programs to improve the books 
or to supplement them with adeanate 
teaching materials are in operation. 
understanding 
prospective teacher 


To improve racial 


however. every 
chould be required to take courses in 
Necro Historv. Justification of such 
courses would compare to that for 
courses in Enelish literature. anci- 
ent historv. music appreciation. and 
the like. Further justification. how- 
ever. is that the outcome is more 
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meaningful to the achievement of a 
more complete American democacy. 

If it is admitted that Negro His- 
tory has a part to play in the prepa- 
ration of books and teachers, what 
part might Negro History play in 
actual classroom instruction? The 
inclusion of Negro History in the 
school curriculum will benefit all 
children. There will be certain gen- 
eral characteristics of the child who 
has received such instruction. The 
Negro child in Los Angeles will learn 
of his 
He will learn 
to become a socially desirable per- 


of conditions outside more 


favored environment, 


son, but even so, he will learn that 
he will be only a second-class Ameri- 
can if he goes to Mississippi. To 
change such conditions, he will know 
that he will work for the 
improvement of racial relations out. 


have to 


side of California, or else to be sat- 


isfied to stay at home or to visit 


only selected parts of the United 
States. 
Negro History will help save chil- 


dren of other races from attitudes 


of false superiority and security, at- 
titudes which endanger both personal 
Thousands of 


and national status. 


the most underprivieged non-Negro 


individuals will think more about 
personal advancement on the basis 
of their own merit. than they now 


think about hating the Negro, and 
especially the Negro who owns an 
expensive home and car. 

Concerning the nature of the ma- 
terials of the study of 
Negro History must be realistic. It 
must consider crime, filth and disease 
Newroes 


should 


instruction, 


among large masses of 
throughout the country. It 
provide motivation for the type of 
instruction which will produce de- 
sirable outcomes related to the im- 
provement of undesirable conditions. 
Teachers of Negro History in pub- 
lic schools should seek to achieve at 
least three major objectives. First. 
they should seek to develop a philos- 
ophy which will support the most 
ethical behavior. The 
basis of such philosophy is the learn- 


democratic 


ing and acceptanec of the principle 
that each individual deserves recog- 
nition according to his own personal 
attributes, 


In developing this phi- 


losophy, the practice of judging in- 
dividuals on the basis of color of 
the skin is exposed as the product 
In doing this Negro 
makes a 


of ignorance. 
History 
knowledge and suggests changes in 


contribution to 


the educational programs which. sup- 
port ignorance either through com- 
missions or omissions. 

The second major objective of the 
teachers of Negro History should be 
to outline the research techniques 
which can solve the problem of ra 
Such techniques are re- 
lated to the discovery of underlying 
causes of 


cial tension. 
significant effects along 
the lines of racial tensions, and the 
correction of these effects in light of 
In this connection Ne- 
should 
study of the factors responsible for 


their causes. 
gro History stimulate the 
the incidence of crime, filth and dis- 
ease among Negroes. These factors 
have roots in the three hundred years 
of indoctrination by the system of 
slavery and the later system of racial 
A study of these causal 
factors can point the way to the 
shaping of an environment free from 
crime, filth and disease. This will 
involve programs of health, housins 
and employment, which will require 
In the light of 
past conditions, the problem is such 


oppression. 


public assistance. 


that in this circumstance the Negro 
cannot “lift himself by his own boot 
straps.” To secure adequate public 
assistance, energetic and intelligent 
social action will be required. \« 
gro History can help set standard 
for successful social action. 

The third major objective of the 
teachers of Negro History should be 
the adjustment of pupils in terms of 
direct improvement of conditions by 
the individual. There should be an 
emphasis on the teaching of honesty 
thrift, 
health habits, and other atrributes of 


courtesy, cleanliness, good 
people who are readily accepted by 
others, except where racial prejudice 
is a factor. This is merely true edu- 
cation, for true education furnishes 
the ability to hetter 


basic 


make adjust 


terms of all human 
Traditions and habits of ae- 


tion must be developed in terms of 


ment in 


needs, 


vocational competence and financial 
security, desirable family life and 
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social contacts, civic consciousness 
and participation in government, 


beauty in everything associated with 
the individual and his environment, 
wholesome recreation and play, sin- 
cere religion and morality, and fi. 
nally, the systematic acquiring of 
knowledge. True education would 
eliminate racial problems. 

True education in our schools does 
not exist because of the pressures of 
indoctrination, The traditions 
attitudes of three hundred years of 
miseducation are handed down from 


generation to generation in the form 
of slanted teaching. All public me 
dia of communication help perpetu 
ate stereotypes of racial superiority 
and inferiority. Teachers who them 
selves have received slanted instrue- 
tion cannot be eX per ted to be equal 
to the task of combatting the influence 
of the combined educative agencies 
of our communities where public 
opinion has little respect for the 
Negro. It is then, for 
Negro History to make a contribu 
tion to true education, by promoting 
the instruction of all youth in terms 
of high standards of knowledge and 


necessary, 


human values. 

In conclusion, it might be observed 
that present programs of education 
need changes which will permit the 
better understanding of the Negro. 
To make this possible, it is suggested 
that prospective teachers be required 
to take courses in Negro History and 
that the materials of Negro History 
be used in all schools aceording to 
the needs of the children. The needs 
of the children are related to the ex- 
along 


prior indoctrination 


the lines of false stereotypes of race, 


tent of 


their ability to measure up to stand 
ards of social acceptability, and thei 
understanding of the truth concern 
ing the attributes of individuals and 
the factors which shape them. 
Albert VN. D. Brooks, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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A discussion of “integrating Negro History 
into the full curriculum” must be related to the 
needs of the children. It must be assumed that 
accurate knowledge about ALL peoples, ALL 
races, and even of ALL classes and branches of 
human society will be of great benefit to the 
individuals whe possess such knowledge. Fur- 
ther, it must be assumed that all tax-supported 
education exists for the benefit of the STATE, 
which will prosper in proportion to the enlight- 
ment and progress of its citizens. Public edu- 
cation has social as well as individual goals and 
objectives. The needs of children concern prepa- 
ration to make proper adjustments in a demo- 
cratic social order. Anything that enters the 
curriculum of the school should contribute to 
the preparation tor responsible citizenship. The 
study of Negro life and history has a significant 
contribution to make in preparing pupils for 
better adjustments to our democratic society. 

The basic assumptions presented here ordina- 
rily would need no justification in a gathering 
of intelligent persons. There are persons of 
prominence, however, who consider legal gains 
and favorable court decisions as the full solu- 
tion to proper racial relations. For the bene- 
fit of such persons, the incidence of racial preju- 
dice, in contrast with the judicially proclaimed 
ideals of democracy, must be examined in terms 
of prospects for the future. As long as “for 
sale” signs appear wholesale in a neighborhood, 
as soon as the first Negro moves in, there will 
be problems of racial relations to be solved by 
educational programs. When color of skin 
limits opportunities for employment, restricts 
social contacts, and prevents gracious living on 
the part of qualified persons, the social order 
has been warped by a most dangerous type of 
ignorance. In such communities, there exists 
a distinctly separate ‘‘class-mind,” which as- 
sumes superiority of even the most vile of its 
own group over the most illustrious of the ra- 
cial group considered as inferior. This “class- 
mind” is the product of programs of education, 
or rather, of indoctrination and miseducation. 
A program of truth is needed to promote social 
thinking in terms of the worth of each individ- 
ual, according to his own contributions to Ameri- 
can democracy. What are the means to this 
end”? 

We proclaim with joy the decision of the 
Supreme Court favoring integration of the pu- 
pils in all of the public schools. We pay high- 


est honor, and we should give the greatest con- 
tinued support, to the leaders who carried on 
the battle for integration, and who are fighting 
in the courts for justice in other areas. Such 
organizations as the N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban 
League are indispensable to the social advance- 
ment of Negroes. Social action alone, however, 
cannot complete the work that must be done. 
The SPIRIT of legal justice must permeate the 
undercurrents of community life. 

For a strengthening of democratic ideals 
and practices, there must be in operation a less 
spectacular, a slow-grinding, but nevercheless, 
an effective educational program to create the 
favorable social atmosphere in which color ot 
skin is not a basic factor. Without such a fa- 
vorable atmosphere, there will be evasions of 
the laws, or sullen acceptance of all laws that 
‘annot be evaded, for many vears in wide-spread 
areas of our country. Education to promote 
equal social acceptance of individuals of equal 
merit must be the corollary of programs of so- 
cial action. The study of Negro life and history 
is an educational need for the understanding 
and correction of racial relations in our country. 

There are those who agree that the recogni- 
tion of each individual in terms of his own merit 
is a desirable educational end; they do not 
agree, however, that the teaching of Negro His- 
tory is a desirable means to that end. Somehow 
they feel that the coming of integration should 
mark the passing of a separate Negro History. 
They hold this view in spite of the fact that 
nearly all racial elements, religious groups, fra- 
ternal organizations, and countless other types 
of associated persons in our country spend mil- 
lions of dollars annually to record the history 
and traditions in which they take special pride. 
Still, they ask: Why have a separate Negro 
History? Why not have just history, which tells 
of the contributions of all races to civilization? 

It would be wonderful indeed, if our chil- 
dren could study history that pictured all races 
in their true light. If such were true, more 
children would grow up understanding the ba- 
sic equality of the individuals of all races. They 
would learn that environmental influences are 
responsible for the favorable and unfavorable 
traits and conditions of different individuals. 
As enlightened adults, they would spend more 
time studying and working to shape favorable 
environmental influences than they now spend 
in mass-hatred of all individuals of a group 
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